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LIBBAST CONDITIONS. 

The Library to be under the control of the Direc- 
tors, who may withhold such books from circulation 
as they may deem expedient. 

Each member shall be entitled to take from t]ie 
Library, one folio, or one quarto, or two of any lessc-r 
fold, with the plates belonging to the same, upon 
signing a receipt for the same, and promising to 
make good any damage which may be sustained 
when in their possession, or to replace the same, if 
lost. 

No person shall lend any book belonging to the 
Institute, except to a member, under a penalty of 
one dollar for every offence. 

The Directors may permit other persons than 
members to use the Library. No member shall de- 
tain any book longer than four weeks, after being 
duly notified that the same is wanted by another 
member, under a penalty of twenty-five cents per 
week. 

On or before the first Wednesday in May all books 
shall be returned, and a committee of the Directors 
appointed for that purpose shall examine the Library 
and make.jUCfiBfi£t_&Lits condition at the Annual 
Heetinj 
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BBOWN'S GRAMMARS. 



[It is to be elpected that thoae who can, will judge 
of books for thoraselves. But, nnfoitunatoly, thenr are 
not a few who must take their omuiom of Works of 
learniDc and science at second-hand; sothatto have writ« 
ten weU, gives no eertun assurance of snccess. This is 
peenliarly the ease with the grammarian $ for custodi, 
which prescribes ^e use of language, eitends its influ* 
encCy.iD some degree, to the boolu and systems bv 
which that use is taught. 9o ihr as this inilneDce tencu 
to preserve correct principles and prevent rash innova* 
tion, it is good ; but we must remember that the molt 
excellent of human productkiM afe not td be regarded 
as perfect The publishen of Brown's Ghunman hav« 
thought fit to reprint the following reoommondatiottto, 
and to mvite those who have not OMBdiied these woiks, 
to give them a candid perusal.] 



Jlete- Forib, Fthnmry^ 18M. 

The undersigned have examined Goeld Brown's new 
work, entitled, << The Institutes of English Gramtnai^,'* 
and are of opinion that, in the justness of its general 
views, the excellence of its style, the brevity and per- 
spicuity of its definitions, the copiousness and adaptation 
of its examples and eiercises, the accuracy of its critical 
notes and observatioos, and the method of its arrange- 
ment, this work surpasses all other grammars now in 
use ; and that it consequently deserves the attention 
anci patronage of every person concerned in cultivating 
the science of the English Language. 

The Brief Abstract^ entitled, *< The First Lines of En- 
glish Grammar," by the same author, is a neat, cheap. 



and conci|il^ tnietiWK^^oiitmiiing maoy oflhfl exeelleii' 

cies of the larger 'work ,and is peculiarly fitted for young 

learners. It is sufficiently «omprehensiye for most ele^ 

mentary schools. 

JohQ Gnaeom, XX.i>. Rufus Loekwood, 

?innuelL.MitchiU, LL.D.^M.D.fioheTt K. Moulton, 
Junes Milnor, I>.-D- B. M'Gowan, 

J. M. Walnwiight. D. D. William Wagstaff, 

Ansel W. Ives, MD Charles Baaham. 

William Forrest, Ji. JIf. TeiM&cr.James B. Reaua, 
Daniel H. Barnes, Ji. Jtf. ^o. D. C. Underbill, 
Thatcher T. Payne, do. John Coits, 

— ~ do, Edward PI Miguire, 

Joseph Hoxie, 

Alfred Bixby. 

Benjamin Mortimer, Jun. 

Lindlev Murray Moore, 

Samael R- Gnmrnere* 

Evan Lewis, 



Robei^ F. Mott, 
Ezekiel W. Morse, 
Janeb Douglas, 
Maurice Hoyt, 
Samuel Wescott, 
Thaddeus Whitlook, 
Henry Cdmonda, 
WiDiam Mitchell. 
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do. 
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TeaeKer, 
do. 
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do. 
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do^ 
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New- York, May, 1824. 

The nndarsigiied hftving satisfkctorily examined 
Goold Browses ^' Institutes of English Grammar/' And 
also the Abstract^ entitled, '' The First Lines of English 
Orammar/' and being convinced that these worics, both 
in their desien and execution, excel those which they 
have heretofore used, hm>t adopted them txelnHvelt/f as 
their class books in thb branch of instruction. 



Borlnnd^- Forrest, 
Daniel H. Barnes, 
Xindley M. Moore, 
Uriah E. Wheeler, 
Maurice Hoyt, 
Samuel Wescott* 
Thaddeus Whitlock, 
Bdwwd P» Maguire, 
William Sherwood, 
Abraham Mills, 
CalTinS- Grane, 
Joseph Hoxie, 



Joseph C. Hart, 

John Coats, 

Daniel C. Underhill, 

Silas Woodbury, 

Alfred Bixby, 

Henry Hart, 

Moses Hale, 

Benjamin Mortimer, Jan. 

Aaron B. Quinby, 

BolomoD Jenner. 

Henry Edmopds. 



The following are extracts from the Minutes of |The 
Teachers' Society in New-York"-Hui incorporated bo- 



dy, then w»sMb§ of fiftjr-Mvett of the OMsC ref peeta- 
ble teachers in the city. 

''At a Meeting of the Teachers* Society, held June 19th, 
1824.*The Society aeain.re8olved itsetflnto a committee 
of the whole, for tne further examination of Brown's 
Institutes of English Grammar. After considerable at- 
tention thereto, the committee rose and reported the 
following resolution ; which was unanimously adopted : 

«< Resolved f That the Teachers* Society of New-York, 
consider that Mr. Goold Brown has conferred an import- 
ant benefit upon the community, by presenting to' it 
his Institutes of English Grammar, and that this work is 
worthy of the most extensive patronage. 

Willi AH S Cardxll, 
Chairman of the CotmnUUe of the whole. 

'< On motion, Retolved unanimouilyf that Mr. Goold 
Brown have leave to puUish the opinion of this Society 
in relation to his Institues of English Grammar, as ex- 
pressed in the resolution framed in committee of the 
whole,andin the report of the Philological Committee." 

, William Forrxst, A. M. 

President of the Society. 

The Report of the Philological Committee was as 
follows : • 

<' At a meeting of the Philological Committee of the 
New-York Teachers* Society, held 1st mo. 10th, 1824;— 
The Committee resumed the consideration of Brown's 
Institutes of Euglish Grammar, and, having been close- 
ty engaged for some time in examining the said work, 
concluded to make the following report : 

** The Committee are of opinion, that this Grammar 
does (as it professes to do) * express the true principles 
*of the English Language in a simple and perspicuous 
style, illustrate them by appropriate examples and exer- 
cises, and give to the whole the greatest acTvantage from 
method in the arrangement;' and that, in these several 
particulars, it excels all other treatises on Grammar 
with which they are acquainted." 

Danicl H. Barnes, A. M. 

Chairman of the Phil, Commttee* 

RoBSRT F. MoTT, Sec^ry. 



DcAB Sn, Vmon ColUgt^ October 22il, 1824. 

A hMty cMBmatioa «f jrour GNMdinar 
haft mfbrdad ne Bliidi pl^aMire. Combiniiif witk a ja- 
dkioOft AitaegMnant or tin most importaftt priilciple8» 
•aeh aiaaqpleft aad aaareiaeft, an are oalculated to im* 
preii tham thoroni^ily on the andantaadiog, as wall 
as tha memory, of tha popil> it appaan to me paouliar- 
\j calculated wt the infttractioD of the ydung. I 8iii> 
cerely tnist tba( your labour^ will be i;ewaraed with 
merited saccess, and beg yon to accept the assurance of 
mf reiipectful considtratioli. 

A. POTTER. 
Jir* OMMAiftiM. 



Frpm Dr. Grutom, NeuhYork ERgfi^Sehooi. 

JSfeW'Yark, Seventh Menih^ 1826. 

The Principals of the New-York High-School have 
adopted, without hesitation, the Institutes and the First 
Lines of English Grammar, by Goold Brown, from a 
conviction of their superiority over other gFammars,for 
the purposes of instruction in schools. This advantage 
is derived not only from the extensive and critical re* 
searches which the author has made in the principles of 
our language, but from that skill in arrangement and 
accuracy in definition which can only be acquired by 
long practice in the business of a school. 

JOHN 6RI8C0M. 
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4^44"^^4' Browo, of (he said diatrtct hath deposited in thb office, 
the title of a book, the right whereof he tlainu u author, id the words 
fellow ing to wit :— 

»THE HRST LINES OF ENGLISH 6RAJRfM AR. being a 
hritf abstract o/tht JtutkorU larger work, Dttifngd for young 
leomcra. By Qoold Brown. Ne quit igitur tanquam parva fastidiat 
Graoimatices elementa -'^ui'ttittan. TIm rudimeots of erery language 
most be given aa a task, not ai an aiaoiement.— C?oM«f»«ilA. 

In conformity to the act of GoncreH of the Uni^d Statei, eatftleii, 
* An Act for the encouragement of Lcaroine, by tecuriog the Copies of 
ICaps, Chart*, and Booki^ tothe Authors and Proprietors of such Copies 
during the tiaae therein mentioned.** And also to an act entitled 
<<An Act supplementary to an Act, entitled **An Act for the 
•ncouragement of Learning, by securing the Copies of Mapa, 
Charts, and Books, C» the Authors and ProprietMis of such Copies, «]u« 
ring the times therein mentioned, and extending the benefits thereof to 
the arts of designing, engravilig, and etching historical and other prints." 

JAMES OILL 

CMc 0/^ Southern Ditirict qfJ^tew^ork. 
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PREFACE. 



Tub foUow^ng epitome ciuitams a general outlme of the 
principles of our language, as embodied and ilittstrated m 
** The Instttuies of' English Gmmnnar." The definhicms and 
explanations here glyen, are necessarily few and shoit. The 
writer has endecronred to make them as clear as possible, 
and as copious as his limits would allow ; but it is plainly 
impfacticable to crowd into the compass of a work like this, 
all that is.unportant in the grammar of our language. Those 
who desire a more complete elucidation of the subject, are 
invited to examine the larger work. 

For the use of young learners, small tr^tises are general- 
ly preferred to large ones; because they are less expensive 
to parents^ and better adapted to the tasto and capacity (tf 
children. A small treatise on Grammar, like a small map 
of the world, may serve to give the learner a correct idea of 
the more prominent features of the subject; and to these his 
attention should at first be confined ; for, without a pretty 
accurate knowledge of the general scheme, the particular de- 
tfluls and nice distinctions of criticism can neither be under- 
stood nor remembered. 

The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to 
cause the principal definitions and rules to be commj|itl$d 
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"" tboroughly to memory, that they may afterwards be readily 
applied. And the pupil should be alternately exercised in 
learning smaB portions of his book, and then applying them 
ID parsing, till the whole is rendered familiar. 

'Hie learner who shall thus go through this little work, w111» 
it is imagined, acquire as good a knowledge of the subject, as 
ip to b6 derived i&om any of the abridgements used in ele- 
inentary schools. And, if he Is to pursue the study futther* 
Jbe wSl then be pvepared to iwi with advantage the more 
copious iUuslriftioi^ imd notea contained in the larger W9tki 
and to enter upon the various exexcises itdaptedto its^severei 
parts. 

Though this work is inno Mspect neceteaiy to theother, as 
h-oontains the same definition^, and pursues the same plan, 
as fiur as it goes ; the use of it in the early, stages of pupilage^ 
will preserve a more exp^nave-book frbm being soiled and 
torn ; and the scholar's advancement to the larger work, may 
be «Kpeeted to increase his pleasure and mepelerate bis piD* 
grass in the study. 

A<w-rorft, J826. 
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OF 



English Gkamm ar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language correctly. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Ortho« 
graphv, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, words, 
and spelling. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of 
speech, and their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of the reIation,agreement, govern* 
ment, and arrangement* of words in sentences. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, 
and versification. 



PART I. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, words^ 
and spelling. 

OF LETTERS. 

A LeUer is a character used in printing or wri« 
ting, to represent an articulate sound* 

AS 



6 BNOLI8H GRAMMAn. 

An articulate sound, is a sound of the human 
voice used in speaking. 

The letters in the English alphabet, are twen- 
ty-six; jioy Bhy Cc, Ddy Ec, jP/, Gg, 
Hh, /f, Jj, Kl, LI, Mmy Nny Oo, Pp^ 
Qq, Rr, S9, T t, Uu, Vv, Ww, Xa?, 
Fy, Zz. 

The letters are divided into vmBds and cofMo- 
>nani8» 

A 9019^2 is a letter which forms a perfect soundi 
wben uttered alone, 

A con9oaumt is a letter which cannot be perfect- 
ly uttered, till joined to a vowel. 

The vowels are a, e,«, o, ti, and sometimes to^ 
andy. All the other letters are consonants. 

W and y are consonants when they precede a 
vowel in the same syllable ; a& wmeyfmne, youth : 
in other situations, they are vowels* 

098.- 1. The oonsMiai^ts Jue divided into miUea, and semu 
vowels. 

Obs. 2. A 9tiuie is a consonant which cannot t>e sounded 
ftt all without a vowel. The nrates ace 6,4, A^ ji, 9, it and c 
and g hard. 

Obs. 3. A sem-vmoel is a consonant which can be imper- 
fectly sounded without a vovrol. The semi-vowels are j. A, 
J, If m, n, r, «, v, x, 2, and c and g* soft Of these l, m^nt 
and r are termed Uquidt, on account of the fluency of their 
^ sounds. 

In the Eiig^sh langnage, the Roman characters 
are generally employed ; sometimes, the Italic ; 
and occasionally, the old English. 

The letters have severally two forms, by which 
they are distinguished as capktda and small let" 
ters. 

SmaU lettersconsiitiite the body of every work ; 
and capitals jare used for tftie sake of eminence 
and distinction. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITALS. 

BULE I. 

^ The titles of books, and the beads of their principal divi- 
sions, sliould be printed in capitals. When books are mere- 
ly mentioned, the principal words in their titles begin with 
capitals, and the other letters are small ; as, '* Pope's Essay 
on Man.'' 

BULB n. 

The first word of every distinct sentence, should begin with 
a capital. 

BULB III. 

Air names of the Deity should begin with capitals ; as, 
Godf Jehovah, the Almighty, the Supreme Being, 

BULB IV. 

Titles of ofiice or honour, &nd proper names of every des- 
cription, should begin with capitals ; as, C^iitf Justice Hale, 
WUUam, London, the Park, the AUbion, the Thames. 

BULB V* 

The name of an object personified, when it conveys an 
idea strictly iadividuai, should b^in with a capital ; as, 
"Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come.^ 

BULB VI. 

Words derived firom proper names, should begin with capi< 
tals { as, Aetofoman, Qrecian, Roman, 

BULB VII. 
The words /and O, should always be capitals. 

BULB VIII. 

Every line in poetry should begin with a capital. 

BULB IX. 

The first word of an example, of a distinct q)eech, or of a 
direct quotation, should begin with a capital ; as, ** Remem- 
ber this maxim : ' Know thyself.' "^^* Virgil says, * Labour 
conquers all things.' " 

BULB X. 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denote 
the principal subject of discourse, may be distinguished by 
capitals. Proper names frequently have capitals uroughout. 
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OF SYLLABLES AND WORDS, 

A Syllable is one or more letters pronounced 
in one sound, and is either a word or a part of a 
word ; as, a, an, anU 

A Wwii is one or more syllables spoken or 
written as the sign of some idea. 

In every word there are as many syllables as 
there are distinct sounds ; as, gram-ma-ri-an, > 

A word of one syllable is called a numosyllcible; 
a word of two syllables, a disstfllable ; a word of 
three syllables, a trissyllahle ; and a word of four 
or more syllables, a polysyUcAte. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined in one sylla- 
ble ; as, ea in beai^ ou in sound, 

A proper diphthongs is a diphthong in which 
both the vowels are sounded, as, oi in voice. 

An improper diphthong ^ is a diphthong in which 
only one of the vowels is sounded ; as oa in haf, 

A triphthong is three vowels joined in one syl- 
lable ; as, eau in beauy iew in view, 

A proper triphthong, is a triphthong in which 
all the vowels are sounded ; as, tioy in buoy. 

An improper triphthong, is a triphthong in 
which only one or two of the vowels are sounded ; 
as, eau in beauty, 

Obs. 1. The diphthongs in English are twenty-nine. Some 
of them, being variously sounded, may be either proper or 
improper. 

Obs. 2. Theproper diphthongs are thirteen; ay—ia^ie,uh^ 
d, ou, ow, w — ua, tte, ut, uo^ uy. 

Obs. 3. The improper diphthongs are twenty-five ; aa, 
ae, at, ao^ au, aw, ay — ea, ee, <t, eo, eu, ew, ey~*te — oa, oe, ot» 
00, ou, cw — ua, ue, ui, uy. 

Obs. 4. The only proper triphthong isvoy, given in the 6X« 
ample above. 

Obs 5. The improper trii)hthong8 are eleven ; eaoe, aye- 
one, eau, ewB, cye--4eu, itno, tou^-petc, mm. 
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Words are distinguished as primitive or derivor 
iive^ and as simple or compound, 

A primitive word is one that i#not formed from 
any simpler word in the language ; as harm, great j 
connect 

A derivcuive word is one that is formed from 
some simpler word in the language ; as, harmtess^ 
greatly y connected. 

A simple word is one that is not compounded ; 
aS; watch^ man. 

A compound word is one that Is composed of 
two or more simple words \ as, toatchman^ never^ 
theless, 

Ob8. 1. Permanent compouncis are oonsolidated ; as, 
booksdUr^ scftoobnaster : others are formed by the hyphen ; 
as, glass'houset neero-merdkant, 

Obs. 2. In dividing words into syllables, we are chiefly to 
be directed by the ear ; it may however be proper to observe 
the following rules. 

I. The consonants should generally be joined to the vow- 
els or diphthongs which tliey modify. 

II. Derivative and grammatical terminations should gene> 
rally be separated from the radical word; as, harm-Usa^ 
gr«at4yt eonnect-ed, * 

III. Compounds should be divided into the simple words 
which compose them ; as, wUch-manf never^he'lesa. 

IV. At the end of a line, a word may be divided, if neces- 
sary ; but a syllable must never be broken. 

OF SPELLING. 

Spelling is the art of expressing words by their 
proper letters. 

Obt. This inportuit trt ii to be Required rather bv means of the 
spelling-book or dictionarv,tttdbyobserTa(ioB in reading, than by the 
aludy of wrttten rules* The oithi^raphy of our language Is attended 
with much uncertainty andnerplfcxitv : many words are Tariously spell- 
ed by th^ best scholars, ana many others are not usually written accord- 
ing to the analogy of similar words. But to be ienorant of thr ortho- 
graphy of such words as are uniformly spcUed and frequently used, is 
jufttly considered disgraceful. The following rules may prevent som« 
embarraMm«Bt, ud thi* b« of aerviceto the learMr* 
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ruleS for SPELUNG. 

RULE !• 

Monosyllables efting in/, /, ors, preceded by A sfaagHe 
vowel, double the final consonant ; as, staJT, mill,pass: «s* 
cept, if, of, a», goM, hat, was^ yes, is, his, ms, us, thus, 

RULE II. 

Words ending in any other consonant thany, I, or s, do 
not double the final letter ; except adi, odd, fbb,egg, inn,err, 
purr, butt, buxx, and some proper names. 

RULE III. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
when they end with a single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel, double their final consonant before an additional 
syllable that begins with a vowel : as, rob, robbsr; permit, 
permitting. 

Ezc. A final, being equivalent to ks, is never doubled. 

RULE IV. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a single vow- 
el, or when the accent is not on the last syllable, should re- 
main single before an additional syllable: as, toil, toiling i 
visit, visited ; genercU, generaliate. 

Ezc. But / and s final are often doubled, (though improp- 
erly,) when the last syllable is not accented: 9iS,travet\trav- 
died,- bias, biassed. ^ 

RULE V. 

Primitive words ending in U, generally reject one I, before 
Jul, less, ly, and ness : as, skiU, skilful, skiUess ; JuU,fuUyf 
fulness. 

Obs. Words ending in any other double letter, preserve it 
double; ZA,bUssful, odcUy, stiffness, carelessness, 

RULE VI. 

The final e of a primitive word, is generally omitted before 
an additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, rsAs^ 
ratable ; foret, forcible ; rave, raving. 

£xG. Words ending in oe or g« retain thee before a6& or 
mts, to preserve the soft sound of c and g*; as, peace, peace' 
able, change, changeable; outrage, outrageous. 

RULE VII. 
The final e of a primitive word> isgeneialty letaincd before 
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•n additional temiination, beginning with a consonant : as, 
]^€tU, paleness ; lodge, lodgement 

Exc. When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes 
omitted : as, irue^ truly ; awej awjtU* 

RULB VIIU 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded b^ a con- 
sonant, is changed into t before an additional termmation : 
as, merry ^ mtrrter, merriest^ merrily, merriment ; ptty, jdHed, 
piUet, ptiieety pitiUss^ piitfui, pitiable. 

Ejcc. Before in^ ,y is retained, to prevent the doubling oft; 
nSy pity y pitying. Words ending in te, dropping the « by bulb 
Yi. change t mto y, for the same reason ; as, die, dying. 

Obs. When a vowel precedes, y should not be changed ; 
as, day, days ; valley, valleys. 

RULE IX, 

Compounds generally retain the orthography of the simple 
words which compose tliem ; as, hereof, wherein, horseman, 
recall, upkitt, ahell/Uh. 
Ezc. In permanent compounds, the wordsytrU and aZ2 drop 
. one I ; as, nan^ul, car^ui, ahoays, withal : in others tbej re- 
tain both ; tiSjfuU'eyed, cUlrwise, save-all. 

Oh». Other words eadiag in 21 sometiiBef inproperlT drop one I, 
when taken into compofUioa; at, mUcal, dewnkil- Tois cxcitlon it 
reprehensible, be^auce it is contrary (o general aoalogr, and betauss 
both letters arc necessaiy (o preserve the sound, and show the deriva- 
tion of the^ompound. Where is the consistency of writing recall, 
miteal-'intkrall, betkrtd-^wi^,downfal-^a*fitaU^ eAt<m&«t«t/— 
watcrffdl, 09t(fal^moltkiU, drnkglM-toindmill, tmbU—elodpoll,€n' 
fid ?~[See Jobuob's Dtctiooary, first American ed. 4lo. ] 
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QUESTIONS. 

What is English Grammar f 
How is it divided ? 
Of what does Orthography treat f 
Of what does Etymology treat ? 
Of what does Syntax treat f 
Of what does Prosody treat ? 

QUESTIONS ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Of what does Orthogiapby treat ? 

What is a Letter ? 

What is an articulate sound f 
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Bern many l«tten aie there ia Englitb ? Repeat them. 

How are Uie letters divided ? 

What is a vowel? 

What is a consonant f 

What letters are v«irol&.^ and what, consonants r 

When are to and y consonants ? and when, vowels ? 

What characters are employed in EngUsh ? 

Has each letter more than one form ? 

On what account are capitals used f 

What words should be distinguished by capitals ? 

What is a .^J^^^ 

What is a Word? . \ . u ' . 

Can the syllables of a word be perceived by the ear ? 

y^ hat is a word of one syllable called ? 

What is a word of two syllables called ? 

What is a word of three syllables called ? 

What is word of four or more syllables called ? 

Whatisa^A(Atfn^.? 

What is a proper diphthong ? 

What is an improper diphthong ? 

yfhaiiiAiriphtfumg? 

What is 9L proper triphthong ? 

What is an im^^roper triphUiong i 

How are words distinguished l 

What is KprUnUwevioxA ? 

What is a dertoaHve word ? 

What is a simpU word ? 

What is a camp&vdnd word ? 

WhatisS^petttng-.? 

How is this art to be acquired ? 

How many and what are the rules for spellmg t- 
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PART II. 

Etymolosry treats of the different parts of 
speech, and their classes and modifications. 

The Parts of speech, or sorts of words, in Eti- 
glishy are ten ; namely, the Article, the Noun, the 
Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, the Participle, 
the Adverb, the Conjunction, the Preposition^ and 
the Interjection. 

1. ARTICLE. 
An Article is a word placed before nouns, to 
limit their signi^cfation :. the articles are they and 
tsn ot a* ' 

2. NOUI^. 

A Nouo is the name of any person, place, or 
thing, that can be known or mentioned; as, 
George^ Yorkf many apple, truth. 

3. ADJECTIVE. 

An Adjective is a word added Co a noun or 
pronoun^ and generally expresses quality ; as, A 
wise man ; a new book.. — You two are diUgeni. 

4. PRONOUN. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun ; 
as, The boy loves his book ; he has long lessons^ 
and he learns them well. 

5. VERB. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to be^ to act^ or 
to be act^upon : us, I am, I rtife| t am ruled* 
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6. PARTICIPLE. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
participating the properties of a verb and an ad- 
jective ; and is generally formed by adding ing^ 
d^ or edy to the verb \ as» rule, ruling^ ruled. 

7. ADVERB. 

Ad Adverb is a word added to a verb, a parti- 
ciple, an adjective, or an other adverb ; and gene- 
rally expresses time, place, degree, or manner ; 
as. They are now herty studying very diligently. 

8. CONJUNCTION. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words 
or sentences in construction, and to show the de- 
pendence of the terms so connected ; as, Thou 
and he are happy^ because you are good. 

9. PREPOSITION. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some 
relation of different things to each other, and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun ; a»y 
The paper lies before me on the desk. 

10. INTERJECTION. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely 
to indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the 
mind; as. Oh! Alaif 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING, 

(CHAPTER I.) 

In which it is required ofthepupU^io disUngudsh tmddsfmc^ 
the different parts ^of speech. Thus : 

Brine a long ladder, and set it up against the tree. 
Bring is a v«rb. 

A verb is a word that signifies to w, to actf or to he 

acted ugon. 
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a is an article. 

An article is a word placed before nouns, to limit their 
signification. 
long is an adjective. 

An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
and generally expresses quality. 
ladder is a noun. 

A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, that 
can be known or mentioned. 
tmd is a conjunction. <^ 

A conjunction's a word used to connect words or sen- 
tences in construction, and to show the dependenct 
of the terms so connected. 
»t is a verb. 

A verb is a word that signifies to he, to ac<, or to bt 
acted upon, 
it is a pronoun. 

A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun, 
tcp is an adverb. 

An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, aa 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally ex- 
presses time, place, degree, or manner. 
against is a preposition. 

A preposition is a word used to express some relation 
of different things to each other, and is generally 
placed before a noun or a pronoun. 
<Ae is an article. 

An article is a word placed before nouns, to limit their 
signification. 
tree is a noun. 

A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned. 

LESSON I. 

The carpenter has a saw, and a chisel, and a plane, and 
nn adze, and a gimlet, and a hatchet, and a hammer, and 
nails, and a mallet. 

Come, let us go into the fields, and see the sheep, and the 
lambs, and the bows, and the trees. 

LKSSON II. 

In the spring of the year, the weather becomes warm ; the 
trees bud, and put form their leaves ; the young grass springs 
up out of the ground ; and the plants and shrubs appear in 
bloom : the gardens and orchards are perfumed with fra- 
grance, and the birds sing in the groves. 
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LESSON III. 

In summer, the fervid sun, darting his direct ra3rB, oppiost' 
es us with heat. Then the waving fields of grain ripen for 
harvest, and, the earlier kind^i of fruit get ripe. (O how nice 
ripiEi fruit is !) Then the grass is mown, to provide food for 
the cattle against winter. Men cut it down with a sharp 
scythe; and when it is dried, it becomes hay. Quite smaU 
boys can help to make hay. They can spread the grass when 
it 18 cut ' 

LESSON IV. 

In autumn, al] the late fruits ripen ; and they &I1 to the 
ground, if people do not pluck them. The nights are chilled 
with frost. The leaves wither ; and the forests lose their ver- 
dure. The thick ioliage of the trties now lies scattered on 
the ground^ or, caught by the hedges, hangs quivering in the 
wind. No song of birds is heard in the leafless grove. 

LESSON V. 

In winter, the stormy winds blow keen and cold ; and there 
are snow and ice. The snow 6overs the ground like a white 
robe. Men wrap themselves in warm clothes, and live 
upon the food which they laid up in the time of harvest. 
Ah ! what will now become of those who were idle in sum- 
mer, and thoughtless of the change which the rolling year 
produces .''' 

LESSON YU 

Ye summer's heat, and wmter*8 cold ! , 
By turns in loag succession toUM, 

The drooping world to cheer : 
Praise Kim who gave the sun and moon. 
To lead the variotis seasons on, 

And guide the circling year. 



OF THE ARTICLE. 

An Article is a word placed before nouns, ta 

limit their signification : the articles are the^ and 

on or a. 

Obs 1. .>9nand d are one and the same article. ./Snisused 
whenever the following word begins with a vowel sound ; as, 
An art, an end, an heir, an inch, an ounce, an hour, an urn. 
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Obs. 2. A is used whenever the following word begins with 
a consonant sound : as, A man, a house, a wonder, a one, • 
y^ew, a use^ a ewer. Thus the sounds of w and y even 
when expressed by other letters, require a and not an before 
(hem. 

The articles are distinguished as the definite 
and the indefinite. 

The definite article is tke^ which denotes some 
particular thing or things f as. The fooy, the 
oranges. 

The indefinite article is an or a, which denotes 
one thing of a kind^ but not any particular one ; 
as, A boy, an orange. 

Obs. a noun without an article or othe^ word to limit its 
si^gnification, is generally taken in its widest sense : as, Man 
is endowed with reason. 



OF THE NOUN. ^ 

A Noun is the name df any person, place, or 
thing, that can be known or mentioned \ as 
George^ York, manyaf^le^ truth. 

CLASSES. 

Nonns are divided into two general classes ^ 
jjrqper and conmwn^ 

A proper noun is the name of some particular 
individual or people ; as, u^</am,JBof ion, the Hud^' 
eonj the Ramans. 

A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or 
class of things ; as, Beast^ bird^fishj insect, 

Obs. 1. The particular classes, co2focftV8,a6«lrae/, and ver- 
bal, are usually included among common noups. 

Obs. 2. A collective nouny or noun qfrnuUUudefis the name 
of many individuals together; as, CouncUf meetings commit" 
tee^Jlock, 

Obs. 3. An abstraci noun is the name of some particular 
•quality considered apart from its substance ; as, GoodnefSt 
hardness, pride^ frailty. 

b2 
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Obs. 4. A.verhal of partidpitU fUnm is the nafne of some 
action or state of being ; and is formed from a verb, like a 
participle, but employed as a noun : as, ** The iriumphir^ 
of the wicked is short '* — Jokf sx. 5. 

MODIFICATIONS. 
Nouns have modifications of four kinds ; name- 
ly, Persons, Numbers^ Genders, and Cases. 

. PERSONS. 

Persons, in grammaf, are modifications that 
distinguish the speaker, the hearer, and the per- 
son or thing merely spoken of. 

There are three persons ; the^r^^, the second^ 
and the third. 

The Jirst person is that which denotes the 
speaker ; as, ** J Paul have written it" 

The second person is that which denotes the 
hearer; as, ^^i{o&ert, wha did this?" 

The third persoH is that which denotes the per- 
son or thing merely spoken of; as, ^' Jonte^ loves 
bis bookJ^^ 

Obs. 1. The distinction of persons belongs to nouns, pro- 
nouns, and ^nite verbs ; and to these it is always applied, 
either from peculiarity of form or construction, ot by infer- 
ence from the principles of concord. Pronouns are like their 
antecedents, and verbs are liite their subjects, in person. 

Obs. 3. The speaker seldom refers to himself by name, as 
the speaker; consequently, mmns are rarely used in the first 
person. 

Obs. 3.* When inanimate things are spoken to, it is by a 
figure of speech, cdMeA ptrsomjicaiion, 

NUMBERS. 

Nuntbersare modifications that distinguish unity 
and plurality. 

There are two numbers ; the singular^ and the 
phirat. 

The smgidar number is that which denotes but 
one 3 as, The boy learns. 
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The plural number is that which denotes more 
than one ; as, The botfs learn. 

The plural number of nouns is regularly formed 
by adding s or ea to the singular j as^ book, hooka / 
boXy boxes. 

Obs. 1. The distinction of numbers belongs to nouns* pra* 
nouns, and finite verbs ; and to these it is always applied, 
either by ^culiarity of form, or by inference from the prm- 
clples or concord. Pronouns are like their antecedents, and 
Terbs are lilce their subjects, in numbeir. 

Obs. 2. When a singular noun ends in a sound which wilt 
unite with that of «, the plural is generally ibrmed by adding 
8 only, and the number of syllables is not increased : as,/^efi, 
pens ; grape^ grapes. 

Ob» 3. But when the sound of r ci^nnot be united with 
that of the primitive word, the plural adds s to final e, and 
ea to other terminations, and forms a separate syllable : as^ 
paze* pages ; fox, foxes. 

'Obs. 4. Nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, add ef» 
but do not increase their syllables : as, too, woes ; hero^ heroes. 
Other nouns in o add s only : as, foliot foHos. 

Obs. 5. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consenant,chaiiBe 
y intot, and add es, without increase of syllables : as, /^, 
jUes ; duty, duties: Other nouns in y add s only : as aay, 
days; vaUey* valleys. 

Obs. 6. The following nouns in f change f into «, and 
add es, for the plural : sheaf, leaf loaf beif, ih^f, ca(/*> 
half elf, shelf, self VM>lf, wharf; as, kheaves, leaves, &c. 
Idfe, lives ; kriife, knives; wife, wives ; are similar. 

Obs. 7. The greater number of nouns in/and ye, are regu* 
lar; as, .^j^, strifes, chiefs, griefs, &c. 

Obs. 8. Tlie foljlowing are still more irregular : man, men; 
woman, women ; child, children ( brother, brethren [or 6ro- 
thers] ; foot, feet; ox, oxen; tooth, teeth; goose, geese f 
huse, Uce; mouse, mice; die, dice; penny, pence. Dies, 
stamps, and pennies, coins, are regular. 

Obs. 9. Many foreign nouns retain their original plural ; 
as, arcanum, arcana ; radius, radH ; vortex, vortices ; axis, 
axes ; phenomenon, phenomena ; seraph, seraphim. 

Obs. 10. Some nouns have no plural : as, gold, pride^ 
meekness. 

Obs. 11. Some nouns have no singular : as, em6er^, ides, 
ima, scissors, tongs, vespers, literatif minuties. 
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Obi. 12. Some are alike in both numbers : as, tkeep^ deetj 
aufine, hose, meanst odds^ newt, species^ series, apparatus* 

Obs. 13. Compounds in which the principal word is put 
first, vary the principal word to form the plural, and the ad- 
junct to form the possessive case : SLSjfather'in-latOyJkthn^s* 
in-lawtjatker-in-taw^s. Compounds ending in/u/, and all 
those iu which the principal word is put last, form the plural 
in the same manner as other nouns: as, handfiUsi spoonftUs, 
mouthfuls, /eUow-servantSf man-servants. 

Obs. 15. Nouns of multi^de, when tal^en collectively, ad- 
mit the i^ural form : as, meeUngt meetings. But when taken 
distributively, they have a plural signification, without the 
form: as, "TheJ«ry were divided." 

GENDERS. 

Genders are modifications that distinguish ob- 
jects in regard to sex. 

There are three genders ; the masculiney the 
feminine, and the neuter. 

The masculine gender IS that which denotes 
animals of the mdll kind ; as^ man,father, king. 

The feminine gender, is that which denotes 
animals of the female kind; as, wom^in, mother ^ 
queen. 

The neuter gender is diat which denotes things 
that are neither male nor female 5 as^ pen, ituc, 
paper, 

Obs. 1. The different genders belong only to nouns and 
pronouns : and to these they are usually applied agreeably 
to the order of the nature. Pronouns are of the same gen- 
der as the nouns for which th^ stand. 

Obs. 2. Some nouns are equally applicable to both sexes *. 
as, wusin, friend, neighbour, parent^ person, servant.- The 
gender of these is usually determined by the context. 

Obs. 2. Those terms which are equally applicable, to both 
sexes, (if they are not expressly applied to female?,) and those 
plurals which are known to include both sexes, should be 
called masculine in parsing : for the masculine gender is 
considered the most worthy, and is generally employed when 
both sexes are included under one common term. 

Obs. 4. The sexes are distinguished in three ways : 

I. By the use of the different names : as, bachelor, maid-^ 
^1 girl—brother, sister—buck, doe^buU, covh^cock, IWn/ 
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IL By the use of different tenninations : as, abbot abbesf-^ 
administrator^ administratrix. 

III. By prefixing an attribute of distinction: as, eoek-spar- 
tow^ ken-sparrow — man-servants maid-servant — ht'goat^ sAe- 
gocd — male relations jjhnale relations. 

Obs. 5. The nnmes of things without life, used literally, 
are always of the neuter gender. But inanimate objects arc 
often represented ^guratively, as having sex. Things re- 
markable for power, greattfess, or sublimity, are spoken of 
as masculine; as, the sua, time, death, sleep, fear, ong-er, 
winter, war. Things beautiful, amiable, or prolific, are 
spoken of a^ feminine : as, the moon, earth, nature, fortune, 
knowledge, hope, spring, peace. 

Obs. 6. !Vouns of multitude, when they convey the idea 
of unity, or take the plural form, are of the neuter gander : 
but when they convey the idea of plurality without the form, 
they follow the gender of the individuals that compose the 
assembla^. 

Obb. 7. Creatures whose sex is unknown, are eenerallr 
spoken of as neuter : as, ^* He fired at the dur^ and wouu(> 
ed t^." 

CASES. 

Cases are modifications that disttng^uisli the re- 
lations of nouns and pronouns to other words. 

There are three cases ; the nominative^ the 
possessive^ and the objective. 

The nominative case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun, which denotes the subject of a 
verb : as, The 6oy runs ; I run. 

The possessive case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun, which denotes the relation of 
property : as, The 6oy'« hat ; my hat. 

The objective case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun^ which denotes the object of a 
Terb, participle, or preposition : as, I know tha 
boi/ ; he knows me. 

Obs. 1. The cases belong only to nouns and pronouns.. 
Pronouns are not necessarily like their antecedents, in case. 

Obs. 2. The nominative and the objective of nouns, are 
always alike, being distinguishable from each other only by. 
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their place in a sentence, or their simple dependence ac- 
cording to the sense. 

Obs. 3. The subject of a verb is that which answers to 
toko or tohat before it; as, **The boy runs" — Who runs? 
The boy. . Boy is therefore here in the nominative case. 

Obs. 4. The object of a verb, participle, or preposition, 
is that which answers to whom or tohai suffer it ; as, ** I know 
the boy*^ — I know whom? The boy. Soy is therefore here 
in the objective case. 

Obs. 5. The possessive case of nouns is formed, in the 
singular number, by adding to the nominative s preceded by 
an af>o8trophe; and, in the plural, when the nominative 
ends in <, by adding €tn apostrophe only: as, boy, boy% boys*. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

The declension of a noun is a regular arrange* 
ment of its numbers and cases. Tlius : 

Plural. 

Norn. friends, 



Singular. 

Nom. friend, 



Poss. 
Obj. 

Nom» 

P048. 

Obj. 

Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 

Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



friend^s, 
firiend ; 

man, 

man's, 
man; 

fox, 

fox's, 

fox; 

fly, 

fly's, 

fly; 



Poss. 
Obj. 

Nom. 
Poss. 
Ohj. 

Ncmi. 

Pbss. 
Obj. 

Nom. 
Pose. 
Obj. 



friends', 
friends. 

D^en, 

men's, 

men. 

foxes, 

foxes', 

foxes. 

flies, 

flies', 

ffies. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING, 

(CHAPTER II.) 

in whieh it is required qf the pupil — to distinguish and dj^me 
the different parts of speech^ and the classes and modifica- 
tions of the articles and nouns* Thus : 

The horse runs swiftly. 
The is the definite article. 

1. An article is a word placed before nouns, to limi> 
their signification. 
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2. The definite article is <Ae, which denotes some par- 
ticular thing or things. 
Adrje is a common noun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, masculine gender, and nominative case. 

1. A noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 

that can be known or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or class 

of things. 

3. The third person js that which denotes the person or 

thing merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The masculine gender is that which denotes animals 

of the male kind. 

6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun 

or pronoun, Which denotes the^ subject of a verb. 
I2U9U is a verb. 

A verb is a word that signifies to be, to aU, or to he 
acted upon, 
swiftly is an adverb. 

An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally ex- 
'presses time, place, degree, or n^anner. 

liESliON I. 

The contented mind spreads ease and cfaeerfulnesss, 
around it. 

The school of experience, teaches many useful lessons. 

In the path of ufe, no one is constantly regaled with 
Bowers. 

Food, clothing, and credit, are the rewards of industry. 

LS8SON II. 

He that lies abed all a summer's morning, loses tlie chief 
pleasure of the day : he that gives up his youth to indolence, 
undergoes a loss of a like kind. 

We should not destroy an insect, or quarrel with a dog, 
without a reason sufficient to vindicate us through all the 
courts of molality. 

LESSON III. 

A man of integrity will never listen to any reason against 
conscience. 

It is an empty joy, to appear better than you are ; but a 
great blessing, to be what you ought to be. 

Take couusel of the oracle in thine own heart ; for there 
it not a more foithful monitor, than that which speaks in se^ 
crvt tberci 
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LESSON IV. 

Pleasure's call attention wins. 
Hear it often as we may; 

New as ever seem our sins, 
Though committed every day. 

Oh ! then, ere the turf or tomb 
Cover us from every eye. 

Spirit of instruction! come, 
Make us iearnthai we must die. 



OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

An adjective is a word added to a noun or pro- 
noun, and generally expresses quality : as^ A wise 
man ^ a new book.— You two are diligent. 

CLASSES. 

Adjectives may be divided into six classes ; 
namel^f , common, proper, numeral, pronominal, 
parUdpidl, and compound. 

A common adjective is any ordinary epithet $ 
98, Good, bad, peaceful, warlike. 

A proper adjective is one that is formed from 
a proper name ; as, American, English, Platonic. 

A numeral adjective is one that expresses ^ 
definite number. Numeral adjectives are of two 
kinds : namely, 

1. Cardinal \ as, One, two, three, four, Sfe. 

2. Ordinal ; as, Firat, second, thirdyfourth, ^e. 
A pronominal adjective is a definitive word 

which may either accompany its noun, or repre* 
sent it understood ; as, *^ All [men] join to guard 
what each [man] desires to gain." — Pope. 

A participial adjective is one that has the form 
of a participle j as, An amusing story. 
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A compound adjecHve^ is one diat consists of 
two or more words joined by a hyphen \ as^ 
ntUmbrwrn^ katghter-hmngyfour-fooied. 

MOMFICATIONS. 

Adjectives have^ commonly^ no modifications 
but comparison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adje^ve, to 
express quality in different degrees^ as^Aio^, 
JkardeTy hardest. 

There are three degrees of comparison ; the 
poiitivej the comparative^ and the mperlative. 

The po&Hve degree is that which is expressed 
by the adjective in its simple form ; as, hardf 
sqftf good. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds 
the positive; as, harder y softer^ better. 

The superlative degree is that which is not ex- 
ceeded ; as, hardest, softest^ best- 

Adjectives are regularly compared, when the 
comparative degree is expressed by adding er, 
and the superlative, by adding esf , to them ; as. 
Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
great^ greater, greatest. 

*wide> wider, widest 

hot, ' hotter, hottest. 

The following adjectives are compared irregui> 

larly : good, better^ best ; b(td or iUy worscy ioorst ; 

UttUy less J least ; much^ morCj most ; many, more^ 

most ; far^ . farther^ farthest ; late, later or 

tatter, latest or last. 

Ob9- 1. As the simple fonn of the adjective does oot ne- 
cessarily imply comparison, and as many adjectives admit 

• See EvIm for Si>eliiDg, HI. ud VL 
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110 othect St is'BOt rfNiuisite ib paranci to mention the de* 
groe, unlesg it be the comparative or toe superlative. 

Obs. 2. The method of comparison by er and esfj is chief- 
ly applicable to monosyllables, and to dissyllables ending ia 
y or mute «. 

Obs. 3. The different degrees of a quality may also be 
axpnssed, with precisely the same import, b]r prefixing to 
the adjective the adVerbs more and most : as, wise, morewiset 
mfisttoise; famous, more JamoiUj most famous f amtaUl, 
more amiable, most amiable, 

Obs. 4. Diminution of quality ie expressed, in like man- 
ner, by the adverbs kss and least ; as, wise, less toistf least 
wise. 

Obs. 5. The prefixing of an adverb can hardly be called 
a variation ot the adjective. The words may with more 
propriety be parsed separately. 

Obs. 6. Most adjectives of more tiian one syllable, must 
be compared by means of the adverbs, because they do not 
admit a change of termination : thus, we may say, virtuous^ 
more virtuous, most virtuous ; but not virtuous, virtuoitser, 
virtuousest. 

Obs. 7. Adjectives whose signification does not admit of 
different degreest cannot be compared ; as, itoo 'second, all, 
right, immortal^ infinite. 

Obs. 8. Nouns are often used as adjectivea; as. An troA 
bar-^an evenmff school. 

Obs. 9. The numerals are often used as nouns ; and, as 
such, are regularly declined : as, Such a one — one^s own self 
-^the little ones^y tens^for twenty^s saka 

Obs. lO.-«Comparative8, add the word other, are some- 
times also employed as nouns, and have the regular declen- 
sion; as. Our siq»criors^his betters — the elder's advice— 
an* other's wo— let others do as they will. But, as adjec- 
tives, these words are invariable. 

Obs. 11. Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are ex- 
pressed, simply relate to them, and have no modifications : 
except this and thai, which form the plural ihe:^ and those; 
and fimcA, many, and a few others, which are compared. 

Obs. 12. Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are 
not expressed, may be parsed as representing them in person^ 
number, gender, and case. 

* There tMim to b« no gjood rea>oa for joininK an and other. An 
h«re excludft any otlier article ; and analoey aad consistency require 
that the wordi bs separated. Their union an led aonetimef to an hn- 
propor repetitiou of the article ; u» « Amo^kw inch a man'— for, * An 
other tuch nan.' 
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Om. 13. Tbe foUowing aie the priocip«] pnmominal ad- 
jectives : ^U, ani/t both, each, either, ev€ry,/ew^J'onner, first, 
latter, last, many, neither, none, one, other, same, some, such, 
this, that, which, what. Which and what, when they are not 
prefixed to nouns, are pronouns. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING, 

(CHAPTER UI.) 

In which U is required of the pupil --to distinguish and dt- 
Jme the different parts uf speech, and the classes and mo- 
dijleations of the articles, nouns, and adjectives. Thus -. 

Take better care. 
Take is a verb. 

A verb is a word that signifies to he, to act, or to be 
acted upon. " 
better is a common adjective, of the comparative degree. 

1. An adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 

and generally expresses quality 

2. A common adjective Is any ordinary epithet. 

3. The comparative degree is that which exceeds the 

positive, 
care is a common noun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, neuter gender, and objective case. 

1. A noun is the nam* of any person, place, or Aing, 

that can be known or mentioned. 

2. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or 

class of thin^. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person or 

thing merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that 

are neither m4le nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form or state of a noun or 

pronoun, which denotes the object of a verb, parti- - 
ciple, or preposition. 

LKS80N I. 

Ha! what is there amongst the bushes? I can see only' 
its eyes. It has very large full eyes. It is a hare. The 
hare is very innocent and gentle. In this country, it is gene- 
rally brown ; but, in ooiiiilries wfaich are very cold, it turns 
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white as snow. It has a short bushy tail ; its lip is parteA 
and very hairy ; and it always moves its lips. 

LESSON II. 

The bare feeds upon herbs and roots, and the bark of 
youo^ trees ; and sometimes it will steal into the gardens to 
eat pinks and parsley : and it loves to play and skip about 
by moonli(|rht, and to bite the tender blades of grass, when 
the dew is upon them ; but, in the daytiqie, it loves to sleep. 

UB8S0N III. 

The hare sleeps with its eyes open, because it is very lear- 
liil and timid ; and when it hears the least noise it starts, 
and pricks up its long ears. If it bears a dog coming, it runs 
away very swtiUy, stretching its long legs, and soon leaves 
him ftir behind. But a doe is stronger tbim a hare, and he 
can run to a much greater distance^ before he grows tired. 

LESSON IV. 

The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 

For human fellowship, as being void 

Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 

To love and friendship both, that is not pleasM 

With sig,bt of animals enjoying life, 

IVor fee£s their happiness augment his own. 



OF THE PRONOUN. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun ; 
as, Tbe boy loves ^> book 3 he has long lessons^ 
and he learns them well. ^ 

Obs. 1. The word for which a pronoun stands, is called its 
antecedent, because it usually precedes the pronoun. 

Obs. 2. Pronouns often stand for persons or things not 
named ; the antecedent being tmderstood. 
" Obs. 3. A pronoun with which a question is asked, stands 
lor some person or thmg unknown to the speaker, and may 
be said to have no antecedent. 

Obs. 4. One pronoun may stand as the immediate ante- 
-dedent to an other; as, ** Blessed are Mey that mourn.** 
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CLASSES. 



Pronouns are divided into three classes; per^ 
smudj relativCf and interrogaHve. 

A pergonal pronounj is a pronoun that shows, 
by its form, of what person it is. The simple 
personal prooonns are five : namely, /, of the 
first person ; thou^ of the second person ; he^ she^ 
and ity of the third person. 

A relative prawntn^ is a pronoun that repre- 
sents an antecedent word or phrase, and connects 
difierent clauses of a sentence. The relative pro- 
nouns are, tohoy tokicky whatj and that. 

An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun with 
which a question is asked. The interrogative 
pronouns are who^ wMchj and what, 

Ob8. 1. Who is usually applied tp peraonsonly; tnAtcA, 
tbou|^ formerly applied to persons, is now confined to ani- 
mals and inanimate thini^; toAa^ ^asamere pronoun) is 
applied to things only : tMi is applied Indifferently to per- 
sons, animals, or things. 

Obs. 2. The pronotin what has a twofold relation, and is 
often used (by ellipsis of the noun) both as antecedent and 
relative, being equivalent to that tobieh, or ths ifUnr tohich. 
In this double relation, what represents two cases at the same 
time ; as, " He is ashamed of what he has done ; that is, of 
that vekich he has done. 

Obs. 3, ITuU is a relative pronoun, when it is equivalent 
to v^o or which f as *^ The days that [whichj are past, are 
gone forever." It is a definitve or pronominal adjective, 
when it relates to a noun expressed or understood ; as, ^*2^Aof 
book is new." In other cases, it is a conjunction *, as, ** Live 
well, Mafyou may die well.*' 

Obs. 4. The word 09, though usually ^, conjunction or an 
adverb, has sometimes the construction of a relative pro- 
noun ; as, ** The Lord added to the church daily such [petf 
sons] at should be saved.'* — Acts, 

Obs. 5. Whether was formerly used as an interrogative 
pronoun, referring to one of two things; as ^* Whemer is 
greater, the gold or the temple ^-^Mai, xull 17, 

c Z 
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MODIFICATIONS. 

Pronouns have the same modifications as 
nouns ; namely, Personsy Numbers, Qenders, and 
Cases. 

Obs. In the personal pronouns, most of these properties 
Are distinguished by the words tbeniselves; in the relative 
and the interrogative pronouns, tbey are ascertained chiefly 
by the antecedent ana tiie verb. 

DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 

The declension of a pronoun is a regular ar« 
Tangement of its numbers and cases. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined : 

I, of the first persen. 

Sing. Nom. I, Plur. Nom. we, 

Poss. my, or mine, Poss. our, oi* ours, 

Obj. me; Obj. us. 

Thou, of the second person. 

Sing. Nom. thou, Plar. Nom. ye, or you, 

Poss. thy, or thine, Poss. your, or yours, 

Obj. thee; Obj. you. 

He, She, and It, of the third person. 
He, of the nuMsculine gender. 

Sing. Nora, he, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. his, Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. him; Obj. them. 

She, of the femmne gender. 

Sing. Nom. she, Plur. Nom* the^, 

• Poss. her, or hers, Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. her; Obj. them. 

It, of the neuter gender. 

Sing. Nom. it, Plur. Nom. the^, 

Poss. its, Poss. their, or^theirs. 

Obj. it; Obj. them. 

Obs. The word sdf^ added to the personal pronouns, forms a 
class of compovoid personal pronoufUf that are used when aa 
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isbction reverts upon the agent, and also when some persons 
are to be distinguished from others: as, ^ng.myie^\ plur. 
ourselves; sing, thyself, plur. wmrsdves ; sing, himself, her* 
ae\f, itself plur. ihenisehes. Tbejr all want the possessive 
case, and are alike in the nominative and objective. 

The relative and the interrogative pronoun) 
are thus declined : 

Who, applied only topersong* 

Sing. Nom. who, Plnr. Norn, who, . 

Poss. whose, Poss. whose, 

Obj. whom; Obj. whom. 

Which, applied to animaU and things. 

Sing. Nom. which, Plur. Nom. Which, 

Poss. * Pdss. — < 

Obj. which ^ Obj. which. 

What, generally applied to things. 

Sing. Nom. what, Plur. Nom. what, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. what; Obj. what. 

That, applied to personsy animals^ and things. 

Sing. Nom. that, Plur. Nom. that, 

Poss. Poss. -»— - 

Obj. that J Obj. that. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING, 

(CHAPTER IV.) 

hi vihich it is reguired.qfthepupU'-^io distingvish and define 
the different parts qf^eeeh, and the classes and maiih/ica' 
tians of the ariicleSjJwuns^alijectiioeSf and pronouns. Thus: 

She purchased it. 
She is a persona) pronoun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, feminine gender, and nominative case. 
1. A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 



* If hose tt lomethnes used as tile possesaive 
eligion wkon origio h diTJoe.**— 'I^lfftr. 



cue of which z as, " A 
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2. A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by its 

rornii of what person it 18. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person 

or thing merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 

5. The feminine gender is that wh^ch denotes animals 

of the female kind. 

6. The nominative ca«e is that form orstateofanoua 

or pronoun, which denotes the subject of a verb. 

purchased is B.yer\}. ' 

A verb is a word that si^ifies to be, io aetf or to be 
acted upon. 

it is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, neuter gender, and objective case. 

1. A pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 

2. A personal prommn is a pronoun that shows, by its 

rornl, of wpat person it is. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person 

or thing merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number is that which denotesbut one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things.that 
^ are neither mal& nor female. 

$. The objective case is th^ form or state of a noun 
or pronoun, which denotes the object of a verb, 
participle, or preposition. 

LESSON I. 

Fratik and Robert were two little boys about eight jrears 
old. Frank was a good boy ; and whenever he did any 
thing wrong, he always told hiafiitherand mother of it; and 
when any bodv asked him about any thing which he had 
done or said, he always told the truth, so that every body 
who knew him believed him. 

LESSPN II. 

But nobody who knew his brother Robert, believed a word 
which he said, because he used to tell lies. Whenever htt 
did any thing wrong, he never ran to his father and motlier 
to tell them of it, but when they asked him about it, he de- 
nied it, and said he had not done the things which he had 
dene. 

LESSON III. 

The reason that Robeit told lies, was because he was afraid 
of being punished for hie fiiults i/ he confessed them. For 
he was a coward, and he could not bear the iMft pain. But 
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Tnmk was a brave boy, and could bear to be punished for 
liftle faults : bis mother never punished him so much for 
such little faults, as she did Robert for the lies which he told, 
and which she found out afterwards. 

LESSON IV. 

Oh ! 'tis a lovely thing for youth 
To walk berimes in wisdom^s way , 

To fear a lie, to speak the truth, 
That we may trust to all ihey say. 

3ut liars we ^an never trust, 

Tho^ they should speak the th)ng that's true : 
j^nd he that does one fault at first. 

And lies to hide it, makes it two. . 



OF THE VERB. 

A Verb is a word that signiiks to he^ to actf or 
to be acted upon : as, I am, 1 rule,' I am ruled, 

CLASSES. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to their form, 
into two classes ; regular and irregular, 

A regidur verb is a verb that forms the preterit 
and the perfect participle by assuming d ored; 
as, love, loved, loving^ hved. 

An irregular verb is a verb that does not form 
the preterit and the perfect participle by assuming 
d or ed ; as «ce, rnw, seeirig, seen. 




c 

The 

fore irregular. 



Verbs are divided, with respect to their signi- 
fication, into four classes ; active- trmuitive, ac- 
tive intransitive^ passive, and neuter. 

An a0$i0e4rmt9kive verb is a verb that expressi^ 
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es an aotlofi which has some person or thing for 
its object ; as, "Cain slew AheV^ 

An active-intransitive t^erfr is a verb that ex^ 
presses an action which has no person or things 
for its object ; as^ " John walks.^' 

A passive verb is a verb that represents its sub- 
ject, or nominative, as being acted upon ; as, ^' I 
am compelled,^* 

A nevterverh is a verb that expresses neither 
action nor passion, but simply being, or a state of 
being j as, " Thou arl— he sleeps*'^ 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Verbs have modifications of four kinds ; name- 
ly, Moocff, TenseSfF€r8(Ms^^& Numbers, 

aiooDS. 

Mopd^ ^e different forms of the verb, each of 
which eJ^presses the being, action^ or.paa^ioiv ii| 
some particular manner. 

There are fiv6 moods ; the Infinitive^ the In* 
dicativey the Potemidlf the Subjunctive^ and the 
Imperative. 

The Infinitive mood is that form bf the verb, 
which expresses the being, action, or passion, in 
an unlimited manner, and without person or num- 
ber ; as, to read, to speak. 

Th^ Indicative mood is that form of the verb, 
which simply indicates, or declares a thing ; as, 
I write f you know : or asks a question 5 as, Do 
you know ? 

The Potentitd mood is that form of the verb, 
which e^Kpresses the power, liberty, possibility, or 
necessity, of, being, action, pr passion ; as, I can 
read ; we must go. 

The Subjunctive mood is that fprjiiof the verb. 
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which represents the being, action, or passion, as 
conditional, doubtful, or contingent ; as, ^' If thou 
go, see that thou offend not." 

The Imperative mood is that form of the verb, 
which is used in commanding, exhorting, entreat- 
ing, or permitting ; as, '^ Depart thou/' — ^^ Be 
comforted.*^-^* Forgive me." — ^* Go in peace.*' 

TENSES. 

Tenses are those modifications of the verb, 
which distinguish time. 

There are sU tenses ; the Present, the Imper- 
fect, the Perfect, the Pluperfect^ the Firetfu^ 
ture, and the Second-futttre, 

The Present tense is that which expresses what 
now exists or is taking place ^ as, "I hear a 
noise ; somebody is coming*^ 

The Imperfect tense is tliat which expresses 
what ftx>iir place, within some period of time fully 

East; as, '< We saw him last week; I admired 
is behaviour." 

The Perfect tense is that which expresses what 
has taken place, within some period of time not 
yet fully past ; as, " I have seen him to-day." 

The Pluperfect tense is that which expresses 
what had taken place, at some past time men- 
tioned ; as, ^^ I hadseenlAm, when I met you." 

The First future tense is that which expresses 
what will take place hereafter ; as, '* I shall see 
him again." 

The Second-future tense is that which express- 
es what will have taken place, at some future 
time mentioned ; as, " I shall have seen him by 
t(>-morrow noon.^' 
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PERSONS AND NUMBERS. 

The Person and Number of a verb^ are modi- 
fications in which it agrees with its subject or nom- 
inative. 

In each number, there are three persons | and 
in each person, two numbers : thus, 

Singular. Plurai. 

1st per. I Jove^ 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou loyesl, 2d per. You lovct 

3d per. He loves j 3d per. They Jove, 

Qsfl. 1. Thusihe \reYb,Jn some of its parts, varies its ter^ 
mmation to distinguish, or agree with, the differebt persons 
and numbers. The- change is, however, prin<iipaUy confined 
to the second and third persons siRguUrof the present tense 
of the indicative mood, and to the auxiliaries host and has 
of the perfect In the ancient biblical style, nov7 used only 
on solemn occasions, the second person sinf^ular is distin- 
guished through all the tenses of the indicative and poten- 
tial moods. In the plural number there is no variation of 
ending, to denote the di&rent persons , and the verb in the 
three persona phiral, is Sesame as in the first person ski- 
gular. — [See mt E, Cham, p, 40 et se^,] 

Obs. 2. The second person ein^lar is regularly formed by 
adding st or estio the first person , and the third person in 
like manner, by adding sotta; as, I «ee, thou seett^ he mm ; 
I gitii^ thou gvoest, he gives i I go, thou goesi^ he goes ; tfy 
itiouMesi, he JUss; 1 vex, thou vexest, he vexes,' I lose, thoQ 
losesi^ he loses. ■ ' 

Obs. 3. The third person singular was anciently formed in 
ih or eth; but this termination is now confined to the solemn 
style. 

Obs. 4. The only regular terminations that are added to 
verbs, are ing, d or ed, st or esi, s or es, ih or eth, Ing, and 
ih, or eth, always add a syllable to the verb. The rest, when- 
ever their souncl will unite with that of the final syllable of 
the verb, are added without increasing the number of sylla- 
bles : otherwise, they are separately pronounced. In so&mn 
discourse, however, ed and est are, oy most speakers, tittered 
distinctly in all cases. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The conjugation ^f a verb is a reguliur arranger 
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ment of its moods, tenses, persons, numbers, and 
participles. 

There are four principal parts in the conjuga- 
tion of every simple and complete verb 5 namely, 
the Present^ the Preierii, the Imperfect ParHd* 
pie. and the Perfect Participle. A verb which 
wants any of these parts, is called defective. 

An auxiliary is a short Verb prefixed to one of 
the pr^ricipal patts of an other verb, to express 
some particular mode and time of the being, ac- 
tion, or passion. Th^ auxiliaries are do^ be, 
kaveyShaUy wiU, may, can^ and must^ with their 
variations. , '' ^ 

Ob8. Some of these, especially, cfo, 6«. and haoe^ a» also 
used as principal verba. ' 

Verbs are conjugated in the following manner. 
ConjugaUancfthe regular active verb 

LOVE. 
Principal Paris: 

Present. PrekriL, Imferfeci ParOeifU, Perfect ParUo^U^ 

Jjove. Lov^d. Loving. Loved* 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pretmi Tense. To love. 
Perfect Teiise. To have loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

SnurtUfw. PbtroL ' 

Ist per. I love, Ist per. We love, 

3d per. Thou lovest, 2d p^r. You love, 

3d per. He loves; 3d per. They love. 

This tense may also be formed by pre^xing the auxUiaiy 
A> to the verb : thus, 

Singidar. PhtraL 

1. I do love, 1. We do love^ . 

2. Thou dost love, 2 Tou do love, 

3. He does love ; 3. Tbey do leve* 
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Imperfect Tense. 

This tense, in its simple form, is the preterit In all regu* 
Iwc verbs, it adds d or td to the present : thus, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, ^ 

~ 2. Thoii lovedst, 2. \ ou loved, 

3. He. loved; 3. They loved. 

This tense may also be formed by prefixing the aus:iliary 
di$ to the present : thus, 

Singular. ' PkiraL 

1. I did love, 1. We <lid love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 

3. He did love; ~ 3. They did love. 

Perfect Tente, 

This tense prefixes the.auxiliary have to the perfect parti> 
ciple: thus. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have loved, ' 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast l0ved» 2. You have loved, 

3. He has loved ; 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense: - 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary Aad to the perfect partici- 
ple: thus, . 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had lored, I We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved,. 2. You had loved, 

3. He had loved; . 3. Tl^yhad loved. . 

First'ftiiure Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary ahull or will to the pres- 
ent: thus, • 

1. Simply to expres&a future action or event : 

Singidar. Plural. 

1. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 

3. He will love; 3. They will love. 

2. To express a promise, volition, command, or threat : 

Stngulaf. Plural. 

1. I wiU love, 1, We wiU love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 
He shall love; 3. They shall love. 
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Second-future Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries fhtdl have or i^ have 
to tlie perfect participle: thus, 

Singular. Pltural. 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2 Thou wilt have loved, % You will have loved, 

3. He will have loved ; 3. They will have loved. 

POTENTIAL MQOD. 
Present Tense* 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary may, can, or imitf, to the 
ndical'verfo: thus, 

Singvlar, Plnrai, 

1- I may tove, 1. We may love, 

ft. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 

3. He may love; 3, They ipay love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary mighif c9tUdf would, er 
should, to the radical verb : thus, 

Singular, Plural. 

. 1. I. might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thou might^t love^ 2. Tou might love, 

3. He might love; S. They might love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries may heme, can hone, or 
niiMl Aare, to the perfect participle : thus, 

Singular, Plural^ 

1. I may have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 

3. He may have loved ; 3. They nay have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries mighi have., could have, 
would have, or should have, %o the periiect participle : thus, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might haveloved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2, You might have loved, 

3. He m^t l^ve loved; 3;, They might have levcld. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is generally used to express some condition on 
which a future- action or event is affirmed, and is therefore 
considered by some grammarians, as an elliptical form of 
tlie fnture. 

SinguUnr, Plural 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. if thou love, 2. If you love, 

3. If be love; 3. If they love. 

Imperfect Tense, 

This tense, as well sis the imperfect of the potential mood, 
with which it is frequently connected, is properly an aorist, 
or indefinite tense, and may refer to time past, present, or 
future. 

Stngtdar, PluraL 

1. if X loved, 1. If we loved, 
S. If thou loved, 2. If you loved, 
3. If he loved; 3. If they loved. 

IMPCRATIYE MOOD. . 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

2. Love [tbouj or % Love [ye or you] w 
Do thou Ic^ve. Do you love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

hnper/kctf Loving. 

Perfect, Loved^ 

Compimndf Having loved. 

SYNOPSIS. 
First person singular. 

Ijn>. Hove, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall 
Ipve, I shall have loved. Pot. I may love, I miKht love, I 
may have lovedf I might have loved. Sua/. If liovo, If I 
iQved. 
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Second Person Singidar*^ 

Ind. Tbou lovest. Thou Hvedst, Thou hast loved, Thou 
badst loved. Thou wilt love. Thou wilt have loved. Pov> 
Thou mayst love. Thou mightst luve. Thou mayst have lov- 
ed, Thou misbtst have lov«l. Subj If thou love. If thou 
loved. Imp. Love [thou], or Do thou love. 

TUrd Person Singuiar. 

Ind. He loves, He loved. He hat loved, He haci love. He 
will love. He will have loved. Pot, He may love. He might 
love, He may have loved. He might have loved. Subj. If he 
k>v6, If be loved. 

First Person Plural* 

Iro. We love, We loved. We have loved, We bad loved, 
We shall love. We shall have loved. Pot. We may love. 
We micht love. We may have loved. We might have loved. 
SvBJ. u we love. If we loved. . 



* la th^ fsoitUar u«« of the lecoad penon lincular, as r«(uoed by 
the tocietv of Frieadi, the verb is niually r^Vtd only in (be present 
teue of tae mdicatiTe nood, and in the aaziliary Ao«( of the perfect. 
Thua: 

Ind, Tboo leveat, Tboa loved, Thoa heat loved, Thou had loved, 
Tho« will love. TboawiU bave ioved. Pol. Tboa oMy love. Thou 
mifhtlove. Tboa oiay bave loved, Tbop might bate loved. Subj.li 
tbo« love^ If tboiulbvcd tf»p. Love Tlbou], or Do thou love. 

To avoitf an aaoeeeMary inerea«e orayllaolet, the formation of the 
aeeond peraon •ing^ular of the present tenae, it alio in acme degree 
aiaaplifira, and rendlred'eloaely analogom to that of tbe third pexaon 
aiagalar ; «^o^ ttt beioc added tbr tbe former, exactly a« « or e« ia ad- 
ded for tbe latter : aa, I imow, thou Jkfiowst, be hnum ; I T«»d, tho« 
veodct, be rutdi ; I taht^ tbou tdktat^ be roipca ; I bid, then Md«C, he 
ftjdf ; I /»ity, tbon pttieH, be ptttac. That there iv ne tacreaie of tyl- 
lahlei. irben tbe verb ends vrilb a aonnd which will unite with that of 
the letter* added. [See Intt. £. Ofom. p. 49.^ 

Thii method of forming the verb, aceordi with the practice of the 
moat int4»lligent of thoae who retahi the eommon uie of thif diitinctive, 
and coMiitent mode of addrem . It disencumber* their familiar dialf c^ 
of a aauUitnde of harsh and uaeleaaterminationi. which serve only,vrlien 
uttered, to i;ive an aocouth prominency to word* not often emphatic; 
and, without impairing the strength or perspicuity of the language, in- 
creases its harmony, and reduces the form of the verb, in tbe aecood 
peraoo singular, nearly to the same simplicily as in the other persona 
and number*. This simplification is supported by usage m extensive at 
the familiar use of the pronoun tAou, and ii al*o in accordance with the 
canons of eritiebm. *^ All words and phrases which are remarkaUy 
baiah and unharmonions, aad not absolutely necessary should be rejeCU 
tAJ''-^wmphM9 Fkil9iopkytfHkdon0f See, 8» Canon VitH» 

P9 
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Second Person Plttral^ ^ 

Ino. Toil love, You loved, Tou have loved, Von had 
loved, You will love. You will have loved. Pot. You may 
love, Tou might love, You may have loved, Tou might have 
loved. StJBJ. If you love, If you loved. . Imp. Love (ye er 
you], or Do you love. 

mrd Person Plural. 

Ind. They love, They loved, They have loved. They | 

had loved. They will love, Tlieywiil have loved. Pot. 
They may love. They might love, Tbey may have loved. 
They might have loved. Subj. If they love. If they loved. 

ConfugiUion of the irregular acltt^ verb 

SEE. 

Principal Parts. 

Pm, Prti. Imp. Part Per/. Part 

See. Saw. Seeing. Seen. 

* INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Thue, To see. 

Perject Tenu. To have seen. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense: 

Singular, Plural' * | 

1. I see* 1. ,W9 see, ' 

2. Thou see8t» 2. You see* 
S. He sees; 3. They see. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singvlar. Plural , 

1. I saw, i. We saw, 

2. Thou sawest, 2.' Tou saw, 

3. He saw; 3. They saw. . 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular, Phtral, 

!• I have ieen» 1. We have seen, 

2. Thou hast seen. 2. You have seen, 

9t He hat eeen ; a They have eeeit 
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Pluperfect Tense. 

singular, Phbtal, 

1. I had seen, 1. We had seen, 

2. Thou hadst seen, 2. You had seen, 

3. He had seen; 3. They had seen. 

FiraUfuture Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

!• I ^hail see, 1. We shall see, 

3. Thou wilt see, 2. You will see, 

3. He will see ; .3. They will see. 

Second-fuiure Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall have seen, I. We shall have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen, 2. You will have seen, 

3. He will have seen; 3. They will have seen. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

' Present Tense, . ^ 

Singular. PhtraL 

1. I may see, 1. We may see, 

2. Thou m^yst see, 2,. You may see, ' • 

3. He may see ; 3. They may see. 

, Imperfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I might see, 1. We might see, 

2. Thou might^t see, 2. You might see, 

3. He might see ; '3. They might see. 

Perfect Tense, 

Singular. ■ Plural, 

1. I may have seen, 1. We may have seen, 

2. Thou maystbave seen, 2. You may have seen, 

3. He may have seen; 3. They may have seen. 

Phtperfed Ihise. 

Sing%tlar, Plural 

1. I might have seen, 1. We might have seen, 

2. Thou mightsit have seen, 2. You might have seen, 

3. He might have seen; 3. They might have seen. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MCK>D. ^ 

Present Teme, 

Singular, Plural 

1* If I ^ see,' 1. If we see, 

Z, tf tboa aee, 2. If you see, 

8. If he see i 3. If they see. 

Imperfis^ Ten^e. 

Singular, Plural 

1. If I saw, 1. If we saw, 

2. If tfaou saw, 2. If you i^aw, 

3. If be saw f 8. If they saw. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

iSm^pclar. 2. See fthou},' or Do tfaou see. 
Plural, 2. See [ye or you], or Do you gee. 

PARTICIPLES, 

Imperfect, Seeing. 

Perfect j Seen. 

^ ] Compoimdt . Having 8(sen. 

Cop^ugattcn of the irregular naOer verh 

BE. 

Prineipai Parts, 

Prui Pnt^ Imp, Pari. Ptrf. Part 

Be. Was. Being. wen. 

INFI5«TIVE MOOD, 

present Tense, To be^ 

Perfect Tense, , To hayefaeen. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tensis* 

Svn^ular, . Plutal , 

1. I am, .1, We are, 

2. Thou art, 2. You are, 

3. He is; . 3. They aie. 
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Imperfect Teme* 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I was, 1. We were, 

2. Thou wast, 2. You were, 

3. He was ; 3, They were. 

Ferfeci Tense. 

Singular, PluvaL 

1. I have beep^ 1. We have been* 

2. Thou bast been, 2. Tou bave beeo, 

3. He has been; 3. They have been. 

' Pluperfect Teme^ 

Singular, ' Plural, 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thoii hadst been, ^ % You bad been, 

3. He had been; & They had been. 

First-future Tense. 

Sittgti/dr. Plural, 

1. I shall t)e, :i. We sfaaU be, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You wlH' be, 

3. He will be; ^ They will be. 

Secondfuture Tense. - 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall have b^en,' .1. We- shall have been, 

2. Thou Wilt have been, 2. You will have been, 
S. He wiU have been ; 3. They will have been. 

POTENTIAL m60D. 
Present Tense, 

1. I may be, 1. We maybe, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You 'may be, 

3. He may be; 3. They may be. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plurals, 

1. I might be, 1. We might be, ^ 

2. Thou mightst be, 2. Ydu might be, 

3. He mi^t b^i 3. Theymi|hf be. 
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Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may ^ have been, ' I. We ttiay havfi bee^, 
2< Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 
3. He may^ have been ; 3. They may have been, 

Pluperfect Tense* 

SinguliWt Plural, 

1. I might have been, . 1. We might have been, 

2. Thou mightst haire been, 2. You might have been, 

3. He might have been '; ^.' They might have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, 

Singular, PluraL 

1. If I . be, , 1. If we be, 

2. if tbou be,, , 2. if you be, 

3. If he be ; 3. If they be. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singulotr, '■ Plund, 

1. If I were, 1. If we were, 

2. If thou wert, 2. If you -were, 

3. If be were ; 3. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tensd 

Singular. PluraL 

%, Be [thou], or Do thou be ^ 2. Be [ye of you], or Do you be. 

participles; 

«. ' - , 

tmptrfttt^ Being. 

Perfect, Been. ' 

Imperfect Having heen. - 

Active and neqter verbs may also 1^^ conjuga- 
ted. by adding the Imperfect Participle to the 
auxiliary verb bb^ through all its changes ; as, I 
am writing ; ,He is sitting. This form of the 
verb denotes a continuance of the action or state 
of being) and is, on many occasions, preferably 
lb the simple form of the v^rb« 



r 
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Example of the compound form of the acHve verb 

READ. 
Principal Parts of the simple vprb. ^ 

Pmmt. Preterit • Imp. PdrL Perf.Pwi. 

Read. * Read. Reading.. Read. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. / 

Preeeni Tenaey . To be reading. 

Perfect Teme^ To iia?e been leading. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Singu^r, PlvraL 

1. I am reading* 1. We are readings- 

2. Thou art reading, 2. Yoa are reading, 

3. He is muling ; 3. Tbey are readings 

Imperfect Tense* 

Smgular, Plural, , 

1. I was reading, 1. We were reading, 

2. Thou wast reading, 2. You were .reading, 

3. He was reading ; 3. They were reading. 

- Perfect Tense. 

Smguiar, \ Plural. 

1. I have been reading, 1. We have been reading, 

2. Thou bast l^een reading, 2. You Iiave been reading, 

3. He has been reading ; 3. They have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singtilar. Plural* 

1. I had been reading, 1. We , had been reading, 

2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 

3. He had been reading ; 3; They had be^ii veading. 

Firs^futwe Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall be reading, 1. We shall be reading,': 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 

3. He wiU be reading ; 8. They win be reading. 
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Second-future Tense, 

Singuior. t. I shall have been reading, 

2. Thou wilt have been reading, 

3. He will have been reading; 

PbiraL 1. We shall huve been reading, ' 
. 2. Ypu will li9ve beeh reading, 
3. t*ney wlU have been readn^. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Freaent Tense, 

Singrdar* PbtraL 

1. I may be reading, 1. We . may he reading, 

2. Thou mayst be reading, 2, You , may be reading, 

3. He . . a\ay be reading ; 3. They may be reading. 

Imperfeci 7Vfi«e. 

Sinffular. ' PhtrtO. . . 

1. I might b& reading, 1. ^e might be reading, 

2. Thou migbtflt be riiac^ng, 2. You might lie leading, 

3. He might be reading; 3 . They might be leading. 

Ferfect Tense, 

Sing* 1. I may have been reading, ' 

2» Thciu mayst havb been reading,' . 
3. A He >may. have b^n reading; 

Pkar. 1. We m^y haV^ been reading, 

2. You may have been readmg, 

3. 'They may have been reading. ^ 

Pluperfect Tense. 

.Sing, 1. I .. might have been reading, 

' 2. Thou ^Ightsthave been reading, 

3: He might have been reading; 

Phir. 1. We might have been reading, 
3. You Alight have been readiiig, 
3l Tt^ey might have been' reading. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

I Present Tense* 

Singuiar, Plural. 

1. If I be reading, . 1. If we be reading, 

8. If thou be reading, 2. If you be reading, 

3. If ha ito leading; 3. If they be reading. 
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Imperfect Tense. 

Singufar, Plural. 

1. If I were reading, 1. If we were reading, 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you were reading, 

3. If he were reading; 3. If tbey were reading. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Sing, 2. i3e [thou] reading, or Do thoA be reading ; 
Piur. % Be [ye or you] reading, or Do you be reading. 

PARTICIPLES. 

/ Imperfedt Being reading. 

Perfect, — • 

Compovmd^, Having been reading. 

PASSIVE VERBS. 

Passive verbs are formed from active-transitive 
verbs, by adding' the Perfect Participle to the 
auxiliary verb as, through all its changes : thus, 
from the active- transitive verb iove^vs formed the 
passive verb be loved* 

Conjugation of the passive verb 

BE LOVED, 

Principal Paris of the active verb, 

Frexnt PreUrii. Imp, Part. Ptrf. Part: 

Lore'. Loved. Loving. Loved-. 

INHNITIVE MOOD. 

PruML TVn^e^ To be loved. 
Perfect Tense, To have been loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Smgutar, Plural, 

1. I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 3. You are loved, 

3. He fs loved; 3. They are loved. 
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Imperfect Tense* 

Singular. Plurial, 

1. I was loved, 1. We were loved, 

3. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 

3. He was loved; 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I have been loved, 1< We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You havis been loved, 

3. He iuLS been loved; . X They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. ^ 

1. I bad been loved, 1. We . had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You ^ad been loved, 

3. Ue. had been loved; 3. THey had been loved. 

First-future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall be loved, 1, We shall be loved, 

2. Thou wilt be loved, 2. You will be loved, 

3. Ue will be loved; 3. They will be foved. 

Second-future Tense. 

Sing. 1. I shall have been loved j 

2. Thou wUt. have been loved, 

3. He ' will have beeo loved; 

Plur, 1. We shall have been loved, 

2. You wiU have been loved, 

3. They will have l^en loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense* 

Singular^ Plural, 

1. I may be loved,' 1. We raa]^ be loved, 
S. Thou raayst be loved, 2. You maybe loved, 
3. Hb nay be lovedi 3. They mwf be loved. 
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Imperfect Tense. 

Singulaf, Plural, 

1. I might be loved^ 1. We might be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved, 2. You might be loved, 

3. He might be loved; 3. They might be love<!L 

Perfect Tense, 



i 



1 

Sing. 1. I may have been loved, 

2. Thou mi^st have been loved, 

3. He may have been loved ; 

Pilar. 1. We ' may have been loved, 
%4 You may have been loved, 
3. They may h&ve been Ibved. 

Pluperfect 7Vn«e. 

Sing, 1. I might ha^ been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, , 

3. He might have been loved; 

■Phtr, l.> We might have been loveid, 
% You might have been loved, 
3. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOT. 

Present Tense. 

Sing^tar, PlwtU. 

1. If i beloved, 1. Ifwe beloved, 

2. If thou be loved« % If you be loved, 

3. If he be loved; 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singuktr, Plurtd, 

1. If I , were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, 2. If you were loved, 

3. If he were loved) 3. If they were loved, a 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tenee. 

Sing. 2. Be [thou] loved, cr Do thou be loved ; 
Fiur. 2. Be [ye or you] loved, or Do you be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

ImperftcU Being loved. 

• Perfect^ Loved. 

Compound^ Having been loved. 

A verb is conjugated negc^ively^ by placing 
the adverb not after it, or after the first auxiliary. 
In the in6nTtive mood, the ad Verb must always 
precede the preposition to. — Thus : 

Inv. Not to Iove« Not to have loved. Isb. I love not, or 
I do not love, i loved not, or I did not lov^e, I bave not 
loved, 1 had not loved, I shall not love, f sfaall not have 
loved. Pot. 1 may, can^ or must not love ; I might, could, 
would, or should not love : .1 may, can, or must not have 
loved \ I might, could, would, or should liot have loved. — 
SuBj. If I love not. If I loved not Part. Not loving, Not 
loved. Not having loved. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively, in the in- 
dicative and potential moods, by placing the 
nominative after it, or after the first auxiliary : as^ 

Ind. Do I love ? Did f love ? Have I loved .^ Had I 
loved ? Shall I love ? Shall I have loved ? Pot May, can, 
or must I love ? Might, could, would, or should 1 love t 
May, can, or must I have loved f Might, could, would, or 
should 1 have loved ? 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 
An irregular verb is a verb that does not form 
the preterit and the perfect participle by assum- 
ing d or ed 

Ob9. The simple irregular verbs are nearly all mono8ylla> 
bles. The following is a list of them, as they are now gene- 
rally used. Those marked with the letter r, admit also the 
cegularfbna. 
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Present. Preterit. Perf.Pari.Pregent. Preterit, Per/. Pari. 



Abide, 

Be, 

Bear, 

Beat, 

Begin, 

Bend, 

Beseech, 

Bid, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blonr, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

BuUd, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catch, 

Chide, 

Choose, 

Cling, 

Come, 

Cost, 

Creep, 

Cut, 

Deal, 

Dig, 
Do, 

Draw, 

Dream, 

Drive, 

Drink, 

0weU, 

Eat, 

Fall, 

Feed, 

Feel, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Flee, 



ahode,* abode. 
was. been. 



bore, 
beat. 



borne, 
beaten. 



began, begun, 

bent, r bent, r 
besought, besought, 

bade, bidden, 

bound, bound, 

bit, bitten, 

bled, bled, 

blew, ' blown, 

broke, broken, 

bred, bred, 

brought, brought 

built, r built r __ 

burst, . burst, 

bought, bought 

cast, cast, 
caught, r caueht. r 

chid, chi(ulen.' 

chose, chosen . 

clung, clung« 

came, come. . 

cost cost, 

crept, r crept r 

cut, cut 

dealt r dealt r 

duff, r dug. r 

dia, done, 

drew,' drawn. 
dreamt,r dreamt r 

drove, driven, 

drank, drunk, 
dwelt, «* dwelt r 

ate, eateo. 

fell, fallen, 

fed, led. 

felt, . felt 

fought, fought 

found, found, 

iled, fled. 



Fling, 

Forsake, 
Freeze, 
Get, 
Gild, 
Gird, 
Give, 
Go, 
Grind, 
Gro^, 
Hang, 
Have, 
Hear, 
Hide, 
Hit 
Hold, 
Hurt, 
•Kneel, 
Knit, 
Kbow, 
Lade, 
Lay, 
Le^d, 
Leave, 
Lend, 
Let 
Lie, 
Lose, 
Make, 
Mean, 
Meet, . 

Pay. 

Put, 

QoH, 

Read, 

Reave, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 



flung, 

flew, 

forsook, 

froze, 

got 

gHt, r 

girt, r 

gave, 

went, 

ground, 

grew, 

hung, r 

had, 

heard, 

hid, 

hit 

held, 

hurt, 

knelt r 

knit ** 

Knew, 

laded, 

laid, 

led, . 

left, 

lent, 

let 

lay, 

lost 

made, 

meant r 

met, 

paid, 

put 

qiHtr 

read, 

reft, r 

rent, 

rid, 

rode, , 

rung, 

rose. 



flung. 

flown. 

fersakea. 

frozen. 

got 

gilt, r 

girt r 

given. 

gone. 

ground. 

grown. 

hung, r 

bad. 

heard. 

hidden. 

hit 

held. 

hurt 

knelt, f^ 

knit r 

known. 

laden. 

laid. 

led. 

left. 

lent 

let 

lain. 

lost 

made. 

meant, f* 

met. 

paid. 

put. 

quit, r 

read. 

reft, r 

rent 

rid. 

ridden. 

rung. 

risen. 



• After the Prettrit th« lewoftr iho«ld insert the Imperfeai Parti- 
cto^e; which i» alwayi formed by •ddiog tnf to Ike pr««eati that, 
JObidtf oiotfe, oMItnf , abode* 

E 2 
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Preaent. 


Preierit Perf.Part.4 Present, PreterU. 


Per/Porf. 


Run, 


ran. 


run. 


Split, 


split. 


split. 


Say, 


said. 


said. 


Spread, 


spread. 


spread. 


See, 


saw. 


seen. 


Spring, 


sprung. 


sprung. 


decK, 


sought, 
solo. 


sought. 
•oWT 


Stand, 


stood, 


stood. 


Sell, 


Steal, 


stole, 


stolen. 


Send, 


sent. 


sent. 


Stick, 


stuok, 


stuck. 


Set, 


set. 


set. . 


Sting, 
Stride, 


stung, 


.stui^. 


Shake, 


shook, 


shaken. 


strode, 


stridden. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shed. 


Strike, 


stroek, 


struck. 


Shine, 


shon^, r 


shone. V 


String, 


strung, r 


strung, r 


Shoe, 


shod, 


shod. 


Strive, 


strove, f* 


6triven.r 


Show, 


showed, 


shown. 


Swear, 


swore. 


sworn. 


Shoot, 


shotj 


shot. 


Sweep, 


swept. 


swept 


Shut, 


shut. 


shut. 


Swim, 


ewum. 


swum. t 


Shred, 


shred. 


shred. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swung. 


Shrink, 


shrunk, 


shrunk. 


Take, 


took, 


taken. 


Sing, . 


sung. 


sung, 
sunk. 


Teach, 


taught, 


taught 


Sink, 


sunk, 


Tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


Sit, 


sat. 


sat. 


Tell, 


told, 


told. 


SJay, 


slew. 


slain. 


Think, 


thought, 


thought 


Sleep, 


slept. 


slept. 


Throw, 


threfv. 


thrown. 


Slide, 


slid, 


slidden. 


Thrust, 


thrust. 


thrust. . 


Sling, 


slung. 


slang. 


Tread, 


trod, 


troddea. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


slunk. 


Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Slit, 


slit, r 


slit, r 


Weave, 


wove. 


woven. 


Smite, 


smote,' 


smitlem 


Weep, 


wept, r 


wept, r 


Speak, 


spoke, 


spoken. 


Win, 


won. 


won. 


dpeeo. 


sped, 


sped. 


Wind, 


wound, f 


' wound. 


Spend, 


spent. 


spent 


Wont, 


wont, r 


wont, r i 
rwroughtr 


Spill, 


spilt, r 


spilt, r 


Work, 


wrought. 


Spin, 


spun. 


spun. 


Wring, 


wrung, 


wrung. 


Spit, 


spit, 


spit. 


Write, 


wrote, 


written. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

A defective verb is a verb which wants some 
9( the principal parts. When any of the prin- 
cipal parts are wanfingfi the tenses usually deri* 
ved from those parts are also wanting. 

AH the auxiliaries, except do, be, and have, 
are defective. 

The following is a list of the defective verbs : 
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Present. Preterit. Imp. Part. Per/, Part 

Beware, 

Can, could, 

Maj, might, > 

Must, must, ■ ' ' ' - 

Ought, ought, . — -p— 

Shall, should, ■ • 

Will, would, : 

Quoth, quoUi, ■ ■ ' 



OF THE PARTICIPtE. 

A participle is a word derived from a verb| 
participating ibe properties of a verb lind ao ad- 
jective ; and is generally formed by adding nig^ 
d or ed to the verb : as, rule, ruling^ ruled. 

Verbs have three participles j the Imperfect^* 
the Perfecty and the Compound: as^ Imp. Umng, 
Pert loved y Com p. having loved. 

The Imperfect participle is always formed by 
adding ing to the Verb ; and implies a continue 
ance of the being, action, or passion. 

The Perfect participle is regularly formed by 
adding d or ed to the verb ; and implies a com- 
pletion of the being, action^, or pslssion. ' 

The Compound participle is formed by prefix- 
ing having to the perfect participle i and implies 
a previous completion of the being, action^ or 
passion. 

Ob9. 1. Participles often become adjectives, and are con* 
strued before noun» to denote ^ality. "^ords of a partici- 
pial form, may be regarded as adjectives ; 1. When they de- 
oote something cnstomary or habitual, rather than a tran- 
sient act or state ; as, A lying rogue, i. e. one addicted to 



■ * ■■■»* 



• See ObfenratioDs on the Participles, ImtUutts 0/ E- Qratfi. p- 
69 amt 149. 
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lying. 2. tVhen they admit adverbs of comparison ; as, A 
more learned man. 3. When tiiey are compounded with 
something that does not belong to the verb ; as, luifeelinff^ 
unfeU, Adjectives are generally placed|before their nouns : 
participles, after them. 

Obs. 2 Participles oftea become nouns. When preceded 
by an article, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun oftbe pos- 
sessive case, they are construed as nouns, and have no re- 
gimen, or object after them. 

Obs. 3 A participle immediately preceded by a preposition, 
is not converted into a noun, and therefore retains its regi* 
men ; as, *' I thank you Jbr Helping kim ^ This construction 
of the participle corresponds with the Latin Gerund. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING, 

(CHAPTER V.) 



y> 



in which it is required of the pupil— to dUtinguiiih and de- 
fine tht different parts of speech, and the classes and mo- 
dificalions of the articles^ nouns, adjectives, pronouiu, 
verbsy and participles* Thus: 

He speaks fluently. 

He is a. personal pronoun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, masculine gender, and nominative case. 

1. A pronoun i^ a word used in stead of a noun. 

3. A personal pronooh Is a pibnoiin that shows, by its 
rorm« of what person it is. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person 

or thing merely spoken of 

4. The singular number is that which denotes but one. 
^. The fliascuUne gehder it thiit which denotes ani- 
mals of the male kind. 

6. The nominative case is that form or state of a noun 

, or pronoun, wtiich denotes the subject of a verb. 

speaks is an irregular active-intransitive verb, from speak, 

spoke, speaking, spoken ; found in the indicative 

'mood, present tense j third person, and singular 

number. 

1. A verb is a word that signifies to be, to. act, otto be 

acted upon.- , , . 

2. An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the 

preterit and tlie perfect jparticiple by assuming d 
Qteti' 
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3. An active -intransitive verb, is a verb that expies^e* 

an action which has no person or thing for its 
object 

4. The indicative mood is that form of the verb, which 

simply indicates or declares a thing, or asks a 
question. 

5. The present tense is that which expresses what 

now exists or is taking place, 
a The third person is that which denotes the person 

or thing jnerely sp9)ien of 
7. The singalar number is that which denotes but one. 
JiuenUy is an adverb. 

An adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally ex- 
presses time, place, degree, or manner. 

LKSSON I. , 

I learn my lessons. Thou art sitting idle. He plays. She 
speaks distinctly. We read tc^ther. You do not cipher. 
They are going to school. The man walks slowly The 
child is sleepy. See the ducks swim The chickens do not 
swim; they avoid the water. Hawks kill chickens. Spiders 
make cobwebs ; they catch flies in ihem. 

LESSON II. 

I have lost my book. Do you know where it is ? I left it 
on the table. Somebody has taken it If I had been care- 
ful, I should have put it away in the closet. Inquire of the 
maid ; perhaps she has seen it. I must not go to school with- 
out It. r shall not know my lesson ; and the master will 
detain m^ 

LESSON III. ^ 

It is a pleashnt evening. Come hither, Charles ; look at 
the sun. The sun is in the west. . Yes, because he is going 
to set. How pretty the sun looks,! \Ve can look at him 
now ; he is not so bright as he was at dinner-time, when he 
was up high in the sky. And hnw beautiful the clouds are ! 
There are crimson clouds, and purple, and gold-coloure4 
clouds. Now the sun is going down very fast. Now we can 
see only half of him. Now we cannot see him at all. 

«r 

LFSSOK IV. 

Now turn and look towards the east What is it that shines 
so behind the trees } Is it fire ? No, it is the moon. It is 
vsry large ^ and how red it is ! The moon is zoond now. 
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because it is fall moon,; but it will not be so round to-vnoir- 
row night : it will lose a little bit ; and the next night it will 
lose a little bit more ; aHd more the next night; and so on, 
till it is like a bow that is bent 

LBSSON V. 

Thus the moon will grow less, ai^d less, till in a Ibrtnigbt 
there will be no moon at all. Then there will come anew 
moon ; and we shall see it in the afternoon, and it will be 
▼ery thin at first, l^ut it will giow roundet and bigger everj 
day, till at last, in an other fortnight, it will be niH moon 
again lilce this, and we shall see it rise again behind the trees. 

LESSON VI. 

The unwearied sun from day to day, 
Does his Creator^s power display } 
And piiblisbes, to every land, 
The woric of an almighty hand. 
Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon taitefl up tl)e wondrous tale ; 
A nd^ nightly, <to the listening earth. 
Repeats ihe story of her birth : 
Whilst all. the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets, in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, - 
And spread the truth from potetopde. 



OF THE ADVERB. 

An Adverb is a word added to a veirb, a par- 
ticiple, an adje^^tive, or an other adverb; and 
generally expresses time, place, degree, or man- 
ner : as, They are now liere, studying vertf dili^ 
gently. 

Ob!) a d verbs briefly, express what would otherwise require 
several words : as, hthre, for in this place. There are several 
ciistomary combinations of short words whi6h are used ad* 
verbially, nnd which some grammarians do not analyze in 
parsing : as, J^Tot ai aU, at lengthy in vain, 

CLASSES. 

Adverbs may be reduced to four general class- 
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es ; namely 9 adverbs of timey of plaev, of degree ^ 
and of manner. 

I. Adirerbs of ft'me, generally an^vtrer to tlie 
question when f or how often ? and may be sab- 
divided as foUoi^s : 

1. Of time present: as, JVbw, yet, to-day ^ instantly. 

2. Of time pftst : as, Already, latdy, heretofore^ sinee, ago, 

3. Of time to come ; as, To-marrowj hereafter, henceforth, 

4. Of time relative : as, IVhen, then^ before^ ajler, while. 
6. Of time abtolute : as, Always^ eo«r, never. 

6. Of time repeated: as, Q/ieny seldom^ daily, thvice. 

7. Of the ordejf of time : as, First, secondly, fhirdly, &c. 

n. Adverbs of placCy generally answer to the 
question where? whither f or whence? and may 
he subdivided as follows : 

1. Of place in wtiicli : As, Where, here, thire, somewhere. 

2. Of place to whicli : as, Whither, hither, thither. 

3. Of place from which : as, Whenfie, hence, thence. 

4. Of the order of place: as. First, secondly, thirdly, Ac. 

m. Adverbs of degree^ generally answer to 
the question how much ? and may be subdivided 
as follows : 

1. Of excess or abundance : as, Much, chiefly, fuUy, 

2. Of equality : as. Enough, smjfidenUy, equali^, so, as. 

3. Of deficiency or abatement; m, Little, scarcely, hardly. 

IV. Adverbs of manner ^ |;enerally answer to 
the question how? and may be subdivided as fol* 
fows: 

1. Of quality : as, WeU, iUf wisely, foolishly, justly, and 
many others funned by adding ly to aajectives of quality. 

2. Of affirmation : as, Ties ,- jfea, verUy^ truly, indeed, surefy. 

3. Of negation : as, JVb, nay, not, nowise. 

4. Of doubt: as. Perhaps, haply, possifdy, percluinee. 

5. Of mode : as, Thus, so, sonwufw, like, else, otherwist. 

Obs. The tkdvetbs her$, there, and where, when prefixed 
to prepositions, have the force of pronouns ; as, whereby for 
lyy which. Compounds of this kina are, howerer, commonly 
reckoned adrerbs. 
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Adverbs sometimes perform theofik^ of .eon« 
junctions, and serve to connect sentences, as well 
as express some circumstance of time, place, de- 
gree^ or manner: adverbs that are so used, are 
called amjtmcHve adverbs ; as, When^ wkere^ Sfc^ 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adverbs have no modifications, except that a 
few are compared after tbe manner of adjectives ; 
as, Soon, sooner, soonest — often, qfiener, oft' 
enest — hng, longer, longest. 

The following are irregularly compared : ujell, 
better, best ; badly or ill, worse, worst ; lUtle, 
less, least ; much, more, most ; fitr, farther yf or • 
thest ; forth, further, furthest^ 

Obs. 1. M6stAdve]rb8 of ^tco/ety wilhadmit the compara- 
tive adverbs mtn-e and mosU less and Uast^ before them : as, 
wisehfj^more wisely, most toisely ,' cvlf^Vy, less culpably, letut 
culpably. y _ 

Obs. "1. As compari8c»a does not belong to adverbs in gen- 
eral, it should not be mentioned in psl,r8nig, except in the 
case of those few which are varied by it 



OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

A Conjunction is a word used, to connect words 
or sentences in construction, and to show the de- 
pendence of the terms so connected.: as, Thou 
tmd he are happy, because you are good. 

-CLASSES. 

Conjunctions are divided into two classes 
eopulative and ^^s^^nctive. 

A copulative conjunction, is a conjunction that 
denotes an addition, a cause, or asttppositfon : 
as. He and I shall not dispute ; for^ if he has 
any choice^ I shall readily grant it. 
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A iUjuMiwe cof^unciion is a conjunction that 
denotes opposition of. meaning : as, ^' Be not 
OTercome by evil ; but overcome evil with good." 

The following are the principal conjunctions : 

1. Copulative ; andy as^ bothy becauitj fortify 
that. 

2. Disjunctive ] or, notj either, neither^ than^ 
though, although^ yet, but, whether, lestj unleee, 
erne J notwithetondirig. 



OF THE PREPOSITION. 

A Preposition is a word used to express s<^ne 
relation of different thing^H to each other^ and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun: 
as^ The paper lies before me on the desk. 

The following are the principal prepositions: 
Above, abouii after, against n amid or anddst, 
among or amongst, at^-before, behind, bdouf, 
beneath^ beside or besides^ between or betwixt^ 
beyond, by^-TConcermng'-'-down, during^-^jecepi 
^^for,from^nx intb-'-notwithgtandins^-^of, ojf, 
en or upon, over — round or around t m ce-- 
through, throughout, fiU, to, touching, toward or 
towards— Wider, underneath,, up — with, within, 
without. 

Obs. The woidfl in the preceditig list are geneaally prepo- 
sitions. But wbeo any ofthclkn are employed wiiliout a sub- 
aeqiient term of relation, they are adverbs. For^ when it 
signifies 6ecau.9f, is a conjunction; an^ notmifistaipiing, 
when it is placed before a nominative* is usually relenred t« 
tlie same class. 
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. OJF THE INTERJECTION. 



. An- Interjection is a word that is uttered mere* 
ly to indicate some strong or sudden enaotton of 
tbe mind : as Ohf (das / 

The following are the principal, interjections, 
arranged accordipg to the emotions which they 
are generally intended to indicate :-^l. Joy J 
Aey/ io! — 2. Sorrow; ohJ uhf ^as ! alack!-^ 
3. Wonder; heigh! ha! strange! — 4. Wishing 
or earnestness ; 0/ — 5. Pain ; oh! . ah ! eh! — 

6. Contempt ; pugh ! poh! pshaw ! pish ! tush /— 

7. Aversic^n ;, foh ! fie ! off! begime! avauni!-^ 

8. Calling; ho! soho! holla! — ^9. Exuhation; 
oAa / huzta ! heyday ! hurrah ! — lO. Laughter ; 
Ao, hay ha, — 11. Salutation j weLcbme !, hail ! aU 
hifil ! — 12, Call to attention • lo ! behold ! look ! 
see! hark! — 13. CslU to silence; hush! hist! 
mum! — 14. Surprise; oh! ha! hahf-^lS, Lan- 
guor ; heighho I 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING, 

(CHAPTER Vf.) 

In^ which it M required of the pupil— to distinguish and dejine 

the different parts •/* speech^ and aUih^r classes and modi- 

Jicaiums. . . ' ^ 

LtlSSON I. 

What is that tall thing that has fout great arms which 
more vety fast ? I berreve, if I were near it, it Would strike 
me down, tt is a windmill. Those arms are the sails. The 
wind turns them round. And what is a windmill for P It is 
to grind com. j/V'e could have no bread, if the com were not 
ground. 
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LESSON IT. 
Here is a river ; how shall we do to get over it ? Why, «ee 
how the ducks do ! they swim over But I cannot swim. 
Then thoti mast learn to swim. I believe : it is too wide to 
jump over. O, there is a bridge! somebody has made a 
bridge for us, quite over the river. ThAt somebody was very 
clever too. 1 wonder how he madQ it. I am sure I could 
not have made such a bridge. 

LESSOR III. 
Now we are come among a great number of trees — more, 
trees than there ar6 in the orchard, by a great many, and 
taller trees. There !b oak, and afeh, and elm. This is a 
wood. What great boughs the trees have ! like thick arms. 
The sun cannot shine, among the trees they are so thick. 
Look ! there is a si^uirreU jumping from one tree to an other. 
He is very nimble. Aiid» hark ! I bear the voiee of the 
cuckoo. ' • 

LESSON IV. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the wood, 

Attendant on the spring ! 
Now heaven xepairs thy raral se^t. 

And woods thy welcoine sing* 

Soon as the daisy .decks the greea, • 

Thy certa.in voice we beat: 
Hast thou a star to guide thy patb^ 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

LESSON V. 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

1 bail the time «f Aiwers, 
When heaf*n is fiirdneith music sweet 

Of birds among the bowers. 

The school- boy, wandering in the wood 
To pull the flow'rs so gay, . 
' Startsi, thy curious voice to hear, 
And iinitates Uiy lay. 

LESSON Vt. 

Soon as the pea puts on the bloom, 

Thou fliest the vocal vale, 
An annual guest, in other lands. 

An other spring tb hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bow'r is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear ; . 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year I 
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QUESTIONS ON ETYMOLOGY. 

Of what does Etymology treats 

How many parts of speech are theieJ^ name them, 

what is an article ? 

"What is a noun ? 

IVbat is ail adjective J^ 

"What is a pronoun ? 

What is a verbj? 

What is a participle ? 

What is an adverb^ ' 

What is a conjunction ? 

What is a preposition ? 

What is an interjection.? 

What is required of the pupil, in the first chapter of exam- 

W pies for parsing .? 
hat isan Articlk^ 
How many aiticles are there ? Name them. 
An an and a different forms of the same article ? 
When is on use<i ?. and when a ? 
How are the articles distinguished ? 
Which is the d^jwiU article, and what does 4t denote ? 
Which is the indefiniie artii^le, and what does k denote f 
What 18 a Noun ? 

Into what general classes are nouns divided ? 
What is 9, proper noun? 
What is a common noun P 

What particular classes are included among common neum^f 
What is a eoUeetive noun ? 
What is ao iibairoct noun ? 
What is a iferbal or participial noun ? 
What modifications b&ve nouna? 
What are Persons ? 

How many persons are there, and what are they called ? 
Wl^at in the Jirai person ? 
What is the Hcond person ? 
IVhat is the third person ? 
What are Numbers ? ' 

How many numbers are there, and what are tbey called ? 
What is the nngrtf&u^ number? ' ^ . 

What is the plural number ? 

How is the pleural mimber of nouns regularly formed ? 
What are Genders ? 

How many genders are there, and what are they called?' 
What is the ma$cuHne gender ? 
What is the,^mmt gender f 
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What it the neufer geuder ? 

What are Cases ? 

Hqw many cases are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the nominaiiife case P 

What is the subject of a verb f 

What is the possessive case ? 

How is the possessive case of nouns fonoed ? 

What is the objective case ? 

What is the object of a verb^ participle, or preposition? 

What is thedeclension of a nbun ? 

Decline the Xkoun^, friend^ man,foxy nndflv. 

What is required of the pupil, id the ^econdt chapter of ex- 
amples for panting ? 

What it an AojtcTivif 

Into what classes may aci^ectives be divided ? 

What is a comnun adjective ? 

What is a proper adjective ? 

What is a mimeral adjective? ■ 

How many kinds of numeral adjectives are there f 

What is tipronommat adjective i 

What is afNuttet|7ta^a<n«;tive ? 

What is^ a com;7nwncI adjective ? 

What modifications have adjectif es ? . - 

W bat iff comparison .^ 

How many and what are the degrees of comparison f 

What is the p(Mt<^ degree ? ' 

What i&the eomparaiwe. degree ? 

WhaHs the juperlflrft^e degree? - 

How are adjectives regularly compared ? 

Ck>mpare greiU, ufidey and hot 

Compare jpood, budov ttt, mudi, many ^ far, and UUs. 

What is tequtied of the pupil in the* third chapter of exam- 
ples for parsing? 

Wnat is a Pronoun '? 

How are pronouns divided ? ' 

What is a ;)er9onii/ pronoun ? 

How many and whatare the simple personal pronouns ? 

What is a fietofc'i^ pronoun ? 

Mention the relative pronouns/ 

What is an iiUerrogattoe pronoun P 

Mention the interrogative prenounsL 

What modifications have pronouns ? 

What is the declension of a pronoun ? 

Decline the pronouns /« thou, he, she, and t^. 

Explain the compound personal pronouns. 

Dedine vth^, toAtcA, tofta^ and IaW. 

f2 
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What is required of tbe pupil, in the fourth chapter of ex- 
amples fojT parsing ? 

What is a Vsrb f 

How are -verbs divid^, with respect to their fonp ? 

What is a regular verb P 

What is an irregular verb ? 

How are Vertw divided, with respect to their sigaificatioii ? 

What is an aetiv»'traniitive verb ? 

What is an aeUM-dntrtmsitive verb ? 

What is a passive verb ? 

What is a neutw verb f 

What roodifitatioAsfaavB verba ? 

What are Moods ? 

How man V moods are there, and what are they called ^ 

What is the itvfinitive mood ?- . • 

What is -the uukeative mood ? 

What is tha;»otenlta/ mood ? 

What is the subjunctive mood i 

What is the unjMTaftM mood 2 

What are Tenses ? 

How many tenses are there, and what are they called ? 

What is the present tense ^ 

Whar is Ihe imperfect tense ? 

What is the ;»a3^l tense .^ ^, 

Mfhai is the pluperfect tense 'f 

What is thej$r5^:^«re tense ? 

What is the setiond-fuiure teuse P 

What are the Person and Number of a verb ? 

How many persons and.ittirabers are theve ? 

What ts the Cooju^tion of a verb ? 

What are the prmeipal parts in the conjugation of a verb ? 

What is a verb called which wants some of ihese parts P 

What ts an auxiliary ? 

What verbs are auxiliaries ? 

Conjugate the regular active verb Loyv throughout. 

Give a synopsis of Lov i in each person and number. 

Coojugatfrthe Irreeular active verb Sbb throughout. 

Give a synopsis of Sf i in each person and number. 

Conjugate the irregular neuter verb Bi throughout. 

Give a -synopsis of Bi in' each person and number. 

How may active and neuter verbs be otherwise conjugated ? 

Conjugate the active' verb Rbao in the compound form. 

Give a synopsis in each persdn and uumber^ 

How are passive verbs formed ? 

Conjugate the passive verb Bi Loved throughout. 

Give a synopsis in each peiton and number. 
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Mow IS a verb tonjsgated negaihdy ? 

How is a verb conjugated interrogatively ? 

What is an irregular verb ? 

Learn the principal parts of all the irregular verbs. 

y^ hat is a dtfeciive verb ? 

What verbs are defective ? and wherein are they so ? 

'What is a Pabtici plk ? 

How many participles have verbs ? and what are they ? 

How ig {be tmperyeci forroed ? and what does it imply ? 

How is the perfect formed ? an^ what does it imply ? 

How is the compound formed ? and what does it imply ? 

What is required of tbe pupil in the fifUi chapter of ezaiB' 
pl^s for parsing ? 

What is an Aovs«b ?' 

To what general classes may adverbs be reduced ? 

How may adverbs of Hme be known ^ 

How may adverbs of place be known ? . 

jEiow may adverbs of degree be known ? 

How may adverbs of mantaer be known ? ' 

What aM conjunctive adverbs ? 

Have adverbs any modifications ? 

Compare well, badly or t72, UttUf muchtfarf dji^ firth. 

What is a Conjunction ? 

How are coiy|unctjQns divided f ' . 

What is a agndative conjunction ? ' ' 

What is a disjiinciive conjunction ? 

What are the principal conjunctions ? 

What is a Prk^osition ? , 

What are the principal prepositiotM t 

What is an Intbbjbction P 

How' are the Interjections arranged f 

W^bat are Ui6 inteijectioos of joy ?-^f sorrow t^^of w6nder ? 

^— of wishing or earnestness ? — of pain f ~ of contempt ? — 

of aversion ?-rol calling;? — of exultation ?— of laughter? — 

bf salutation .*^of calling to attention f — of calling to si- 

> lence ? — of .surprise ?— »of languor i 

What is required of the pupil in the sixth chapter of exam- 
ples for parsing ? 
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PART III. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, gov-^ 
ernment, and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

The relation b( wordsi is their dependence, ac- 
cording to the sense. 

The agreement of words, is their similarity in 
person, number, gender, esse, mood, tense, or 
form. 

The g&oemmetd of i^ords, is that power which 
one part of speech has over an other, to cause it 
to assume some particular modification. 

The arrangement of words, is their collocation 
in a sentence. , 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making 
complete sense, and. always containing a nomina« 
tive and a verb. 

The principal parts of a sentence, are the sub- 
JEOT, or nominative,— the^ vKas-^and, (if the 
verb be transitive,) the ob/ect governed by the 
verb: The other parts depei^d upop these, either 
as primary or as secondary adjuncts. 

Sentences are of twp kinds, simple and torn" 
pound, 

A simple sentence J b a sentence which conveys 
but one affirmation or n,«^ation ; as, ^< Man is 
mortal." 

A compound sentence^ is a sentence which may 
be resolved into tWo or more simple ones ; as^ 
" Idleness produces ^ant, vice, and misery.^* 
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A chtuse is a subdivision of a compound sent 
fence. 

A phrase is two or more words which express 
some relation of ideas^ vtrithout affirmation or ne« 
gatipD ; as, <' By the means appointed " — *' To 
be plain with you." 

Words that are omitted. by ellipsis ^ and that 
are necessarily understood in order to complete 
the construction) must be supplied in parsing. 



RULES OF SYNTAX, 

WITir fiXAjtfPLBS ANJ> OBSERVATIONS. 

1. RELATION AND AGREEMENT. 
RULB I. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit : 
•as. ^^ At a little distance from the ruins of the 
abbey I stands an aged elm." 

Obs. 1. Articles often relate to nouns understood; as, 
« The [riveir] Thames"—** Pliny the younger" [man]—** The 
honourable \body] the t^^gislature" — *' The animal \^orljd] 
and the vegetable woria." 

Obs. 2. The definite article andt an adjective are some- 
times placed after the noun to which they bOih relate ; as, 
*« Section the fourth"—" Henry the Eighth " The latter 
example isperhaps elliptical. 

Obs. 3. The definite article is oflten prefixed to compara- 
tives and superlatives ; and its effect is, (as Murray ob- 
serves,) '* to mark the degree the more strongly, and to de* 
fine it the more precisely : ** as, *f The oftener I see him Me 
more I respect him»"-^'« A constitution the most fit"—" A 
qlaim the stroneest, and the most easily comprehended." — 
fn these casen the article seems to relate only to the adjective 
or adverb following it . 

Obs. 4. The article the is applied to noutis of both num- 
^lirsr as, The man, the men,— 2%« good boy, the good bpysi 
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Ob8. 5. An or a ino plies one, and is prefixed to nouvs of 
the singular number only ; as, A man, a good boy. 

Obs. 6. Anai a is sometimes prefixed to an adjective of 
ilumber,wken the noun following is plural: as. A few days — 
a hundred sheep. Here also the article relates only to the 
adjective. 

Obs.- 7. 4, as prafixed to participles in ing, or used ia 




They biirat out a laughing."-^" Syfte lies a-bed all day." 
Obs. 3- An is soiAetimes a com^v/neium^ signifying (JT; &9t 
** Kay, an thouUt mouthf , Vl\ rant as well as thovL'^—^Skak. 

^ BULE II. 

A Noun or a Pronoun, which is the subject of 
a verb, must be in the nominative case : as, 
'< I know thou sayst it : says thy life the same ?'' 

Obs. 1. Every nominative belongs to some verb, unless 
it be put absolute according to Rule 25th. 

Obs. 2. The subject or ncHDinative, is geoerally placed 
before the verb; as^ *} Peace dawned upon his mind".'" — 
*\ fVhat is written in the law ?" 

Obs. 3. But, in the following cases, the subject is placed 
after the verb, or after the first auxiliary : 

1. When a quissti^n is asked without an interrogative 
pronoun in the nominative case : as, iS|>all moriali Im im* 
placable I*"—" What art thou doing ?" 

2. When the verb is in the imperative mood : as, '* Go 
ihou.** 

3. When an earnest wish, or other ^rong feeling, is ex. 
pressed : as, •* May jAe be happy !" — " How were toe struck J* 

4. When a supposition is made without a conjunction : as, 
(< Were it true, it would not injure us.** 

6. When neither or aor, signifying and not, precedes the 
verb : as, ** This was ^his fear ; nor was his apprehension 
groundless.** 

6. When, for the sake of emphasis, some word or words 
are placed before the verb, which more naturally come after 
it : as, ** Here am /.♦*—♦* Narrow is the tooy."— »* Silver and 
fold have /none." 

7. When the verb has no regimen, and is itself emphati- 
eal : as, ** Echo the mountains round.*' 

8. When the verbs say, think, reply, and the like, intro- 
doce the parts of a dialogue : as, ** *■ Son of affliction,* said 
Omar, « who art thou?* *Mj name,* replied the stranger, 
*5« Hassan.'" 
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9. When the adverb there precedes the verb : as, ** There 
lived 



a man. 



BULK III. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun, used to ex« 
plain a preceding noun or pronon, is put, by ap^ 
position, in the same case : as, 

'< But he^ our gracious. Miw^er, kind as just, 
Knowing our frame,, remembers we are dust." 

Ob8. 1. Apposition is the using of diflferept wards or ap- 

Sellations, to designate the same tbiog. Apposition also 
etiotes the relation which exists between the , words which 
are so employed 

Obs. 2. The explanatory word is sometimes pTaced first, 
especially among the poets : as, 

** From brightTiing nelds of ether fair disclos'd. 

Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes.*' — Thomson. 

Obs. 3. The pronouns of the first and second persons, 
are often prefixed to nouns merely to distinguish their per- 
ion. in tnis case of apposition, the words are not separated 
by a comma : as, '* I John ^w these things." — " His praise, 
y^ 6roo^*, attune." 

Ojts. 4. When two or more nouns of the possessive case 
are put in apposition, the possessive termination added to 
one; deaotes the case of both or all : as, ** His brother Phil- 
ip's wife"— « Joim BaptisVs head"— •♦ At my friend John- 
Bon's^ the bookseller.^ By a repetition of the possessive sign, 
a distinct governing noun is implied, and the apposition is 
destroyed 

Obs. 5. When an ohject acquhres'a new name or charac- 
ter from the action of a verb, the new appellation is put in 
apposition with the object of the active verb, and in the 
nominative after the passive: asf*\ They named the child 
John — The chiid was named J'o&n.."— ** They elected him 
president— He was elected president.'^ 

\ 1 RULR IV. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns ; asy 
<' He is a wise man^ though he is yrmng.** 

Obs. 1. When an adjective follows a verb, it generally 
relates to the subiert going before \ as, ** / am ^/oa that the 
door is made wiae.^ 

OB9.2. An adjective sometimes relates to a phrase or 
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■anteoce, which is substituted for a noun: as, '* Thti ht 
thtfuld rtfuHt is not strange" 

Ob8. 3. Adjectives preceded by the definite article, are 
often used, by ellipsis, as nouns. They designate those 
classes of objects which ajre characterized b} the qualitiee 
they express. They are mostly confined to tHe plural num- 
ber, and refer to per^ona^ places, or things^ understood ; as, 
** The good jfersons] must merit God*s peculiar care.** — Pope, 

Obs. 4. By an ellipsis of the noun, an adjective with a 
preposition before it, is sometimes equivalent to an adverb : 
as, " In particular ;'* that is, in a particular mofiner, 
equivalent ^o particularly. 

Obs. 5 Adjectives that Jipply unity or plurality, must 
agree with their nouns in' number: Wt That sort, thoat 
aorta 

Obs- 6. When the adjective is necessarily plural, the noun 
should be made so too -. as, *' Twenty pounds /'* not, ** Twen- 
ty pound." Jo some peculiar phrases this rule appears to ba 
disregarded : as, '' Ttomh/ sail of vessels.*'—*' A hundred 
head of cattle.^* — " Tioo hundred pennywort of bread.** 

Obs. 7. To denote a collective number, a singular adjec- 
tive may precede a plural one : Us, *' One hundred men.*^^ 
" Every stx weeks" 

Obs. 8. To denote plurality, the adjective many may, in 
like manner, precede an or a, with a singular noun at^ 
** Full many a gem of purest ray serene " — Gray, 

Obs. 9. The noun means, and some others, have the same 
form in both niimbera; they should therefore be used with 
an adjective of the singular or the plural number, as the 
sense requires : as, ** By this metms they bear witness to 
each other.** — Burke 2ms mean is not in good use. 

Obs. 10. The comparative degree can only be used in re- 
ference to two objects, or classes of obiects; the superlative 
compares one or more things with all others of the same 
class, whether few or many : as, " Edward is toiler than 
James ; he is the largest of my seholara?* 

EUZiG V. 

A Pronoun must agree withiti antecedent, or 
the noun or ])ronoun which it represents, in per- 
son, i^umber, and gender : as, << This istlie friend 
of trAoin I spoke ; he has just arrived. '?-* '^ This 
is the boolc which I bought ; e^ is an excellent 
worlc.»' — «i Ye, therefore^ who love mercy, teach 
ffour sons to lave it too.*' 
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Obs. 1. When thetuitecedent is used figumtively, the pro* 
nouQ often agrees with it in the figurative, and not in the 
literal sense : as, ** Grim darkness furls Am leaden shroud.'' 

Obs. 2. The pronoun we is used by the sneaker to represent 
himself and others, and is therefore plural. But it is some- 
times used, by a sort of fiction, in stead of the singular, to 
intimate that the speaker or writer is not alone in & opin- 
ions. 9 

Obi. 3. The pronoun you, thou|h originally and properly 
plural, is now generally applied alike to one person or mora. 
[Seelnsi. E. GtaHL p. 40 and 126.] 

Obs. 4. A pronoun sometimes represents a phrase or sen- 
tence. In this case, the pronouA is always in the third per- 
son,- singular, neuter : as, '' She is very fumdscme ; and she 
has the misfortune to know tt** 

Obs. 5. The pronoun t^ is often used without a definite 
reference to any antecedent : and, still more frequently, It 
refers to something mentioned in the subsequent part oi the 
sentence. This pronoun is a necessary expletive at the com- 
mencement of a sentence, in which the verb is followed by a 
clause which; by transposition, may be made the sulriect to 
the verb : as, ^* It is impossible to plmae snery one.^ — ** It 
was requisite that the papers should be sent.^ 

Obs. 6. In familiar language, the relative in the objective 
case, is frequently understood ; as, "' Here is the letter {which} 
I received." The omission of the relative in the nominative 
case, is indent ; as, ** This is the worst thing [that] could 
happen." 

KOhE VI. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun con- 
veying the idea of plurality, the Pronoun must 
agree with it, in the plural number : as, '* The 
cotmct7 mete divided in iheir sentiments.'' 

<^8. 1. A collective noun conveying the idea of unity r^ 
qoires a pronoun in the third person, singular, neuter ; aft 
«^ The Molieii will enforce its laws." 

Osa 9. Most collective nouns of the neuter gender, may 
take the regular plura! form, and be represented by a pro- 
noun in the thirdpereon, plural, neuter ; as, '* "the naiunt^ 
will enforce th$ir laws;" 

RtTLK VII* 

When a Pronoon has two or more antecedenft 
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connected by and^ it must agrea with them in 
the plural number : as, " James and John will, 
favour us with their company." 

Obs. 1. When the antecedepts are of differoDt persons, 
the first person is preferred to the second, and the second, to 
the third : as« '' John, and thou, and I, are attached to our 
country." — " John andwhou are attached to yotir country." 

Obs. 2. The gender of pronouns, except in the third per- 
son singular, is distinguished only by their antecedents. In 
0xpressing that of a pronoun tvhich has antecedents of dif- 
ferent gendersi the masculine should be preferred to the 
feminine, and tlie feminine to the neuter. 

RULB VIII. 

When a Pronoun h^s two or. more singular an- 
tecedents connected by or or nor^ it must agree 
with them iq the singular number: as, **• James 
or John will favour us with his company/' 

Obs. When antecedents of different persons, numbers, or 
genders, are connected by or or^nor, they cannot be repre* 
sented by a pronoun that is not applicable to each of them. 

KVisB IX. 

A Verb must agree with it« subject, or nomina- 
tive, in person and ouiuber : as, ^^ | kmao ; thou 
hnowsty or knowest; he knows^ or knotoethJ' 
« The bird flies ; the birds fly^^ 

Obs. 1. The adjuncts of the nominative, do not control its 
agreement with the verb : as, " Six.months^ interest was due.** 
*' The propriety of itiese tales is evideat."—** The tniU with 
all its appertenances,if)a«c^s/royed** 

Obs. S. The infinitive mood, a phrase, 6r a sentence, is 
sometimes tlie subject to a verb *. a subject of this kind, how-, 
ever composed, if it is takep as one whole, requires a verb in 
the third person, singular^ as, ^*7^ lie is base.'* — '^Ih see 
the sun is pleasant.** — ** 2%al you have tfiolated the law, is 
evident.** — ** fW ioha$ purpose they embarked^ is not yet 
known." 

Obs. 3. A neuter verb between two noipinatives should be 
made to agree with that which precedes it ; as, '* Words are 
1?ind :'' except when the teims ate rhetoric|iUy transposed. 
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and the proper subject is put after the verb : as, " His pa- 
vilion were dark loaters and thick clouds.**— Who art 
thauf" 

Ob8. 4. When the verb has diflferent forms, that form 
should be adopted, which is the most consistent with present 
reputable usage, in the style employed : thus, to say fa- 
miliarly, " The clock hath siricfcen,'*^'' Thou laughedst 
and ialkedsty when thou ou^kiest to have been silent,"—** He 
readeth and wriieth, but he dofh not cipher," — would be no 
better, than to use ionU wont, ca'n'/, sha^nH, and didn't, in 
preaching. 

Obs. 5. The noipinative to a verb in the imperative mood, 
» generally omitted ; as, »* Guide [ihou] my lonely way." 
With the verb in all the other personal tenses, the nomina- 
tive must be expressed ; except where two or mofe verbs are 
connected in the same construction ; as, ** They bud, blow, 
wither, fell, and die.** 

BULB X 

When the nomioative is a collective noun con- 
veying the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree 
with it in the plural number: as^ *' The council 
ir^e divided '* 

Ob8. a collective noun conveying the idea of unity, te* 
quires a verb in the third person, singular ; and generally 
admits also the regular plural construction : as, '*HisaHi^ 
was defeated.** — ** His armies were defeated.** 

RVLE XI. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives con* 
nected by and^ it must agree with them in the 
plural number : as, 

'^ Jixd^es (fnd senates have been bought for &:old ; 
Esteem and love were neve^ to be sold," — Pope. 

Obs. 1. The conjonctioiy is sometimes understood .* as, 
** Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed.**— J5'ea//t>. 

Obs. 2. When the nouns connected are descriptive of one 
and the same object, they are in apposition, and do not re- 
quire a plural verb : as, ** This philosopher and poet was 
tMmisbed from his ootmtry.** 

Obs 3. When the same nominative is repeated, the words 
are ia appositioB, and do not RM^uire a plural verb : as. 
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** Love, and love only, is the loan for love."— yima^. 

Obs. 4. When the verH separates its nominatives, it agrees 
with that which precedes it, and is understood to the rest : aSt 



-" Forth in the pleasing^ spring, 



Thy beauty toaiks, thy tenderness, and love." — Thomson^ 

Obs. 5. When two subjects are connected, one of which 
is taken affirmatiyely. and the other negatively, they belong 
to differeni propositions ; and the verb or pronoun must 
agree with the affirmative subject, and be understood to the 
otfier: as, ** Diligent- tmfv^^ry, and not mean savings, i^ro- 
duees honourable competence.** So also when subjects are 
connected by as well as, but, or savie ; as^ '* Ccssar, as well 
93 C'lceto, was aAnired for Aw eloquence.*' — "JVbfAtngr bu* 
wailings vmu keard.^—^* A''otu but thou can aid us."—" No 
mortal tnan, save he, had e'er svrvived,^^ — Scott 

Obs. 6. When the subjects are severally preceded by the 
adjective each, every ^ or no^ they are taken separately and 
require a verb and pronoun in the singular number : as, 

'* And every sense, and every heart, tsjoy;** — TKomsan, 
*^Each beast, each insecl, happy in its own."r-l'<9M. 

Obs. 7. Two or more dtsfinct subject phrases eopnectg# 
by andy require a plural verb : as, ** To be wise in cur own 
eussy to he wise in the opinion of the wortd„BXid to be wise in 
the siffhi qf our Creator 9 are three thiifigs so ve^ different as 
rarely to coincide.**-^£totr. 

BULB xn. 

When a Verb has two or more singular nomi- 
natives connected by or or nor, it must agre^ with 
them in the singular number : as, ^< Fear or jealx* 
Ousy affects him/' 

Obs. 1. When a verb hds nominatives of different persons 
or numbers, connected by or or nor, it must agree with that 
^hich is placed next to it, and be understood to the rest, Id 
the person and number required : as, ^* Neither he nor hU 
brotners were there.** — "Neither you nor I ooi concerned." 

Obs. 2. But when the nominatives require diffeient forms 
of the verb, it is, in general, more elegant to express the verb, 
or its auxiliary, in connexion with each of them : as, '* Ei- 
ther thou <tr/ to blame, or I am.^^ — "Neither urereth^irnum* 
bers, nor toas their destination, known,** 

Obs. 9. The speaker should generally mention, himself 
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last : as. ** Thou or i must go.*'—** He then addressed his 
discourse to my father and me." 

Obs. 4. Two or more distinct subject phrases connected 
l^ or orn&r, require a singular verb : as, ^* That a drunkard 
mould be poor', or that a Jop should be ignoranty is not 
Strange.*' 

. , RVhE XIII. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, 
they must either agree in mood^ tense, and form, 
or have separate ■ nominatives expressed : as, 
** He himself held the plough, sowed the grain, 
And attended the reapers.*' — " She was proud, 
but she is now humble." 

Obs. 1. From this rule there are many exceptions. We 
may, without repeating the nominative, connect the present, 
the perfect, and the first-future tense, of the indicative mood ; 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative and potential 
moods r the affirmative and the negative form ; or the simple 
and the compound form. But the simple verb must, in getie- 
lal, be placed first ; as, • 

" What nothing earthly ^ves, or can destroy."— Pm, 

•* Some Are, and mitst be greater than the rest."— Itf. 

" Plays lOund the head, but comes not to the heart.*' — Id. 

Obs. 2. Those parts which are common to several verbs, 
are generally expressed to the firsthand understood to the 
rest : as, " Every sincere endeavour to amend shall be as- 
sisted, [shaU be] accepted, and [shall be] rewarded."— " Ho- 
nourably do the best you can" [do].—" He thought as I did" 
[think].—*'^ You have seen it, but I have not'* [seen rt].— "If 
you will go, I will" [go], 

RULE XtV. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or are 
governed by prepositions : as, •• Elizabeth's tu- 
tor, at one time paying her a visit, found her em* 
ployed in reading Plato.'' — Hume. 

Obs. 1. The word to which the participle relates, is some- 
times understood : as, "Granting this to be true, what is tt 
be inferred from it ?*' that is, " /, granting this to be true, 
«*, what is to be inferred from it f » 

o2 
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Om. 2 Partioiplet have the same government as the verbs 
from which they are derived. The preposition o/", therefore, 
fhould not be used after the participle, when the verb does 
not require it. Thus, in phrases like the following, ofia im- 
proper : " Keeping ^one day in 8even,'»^" By precwhing v 
repentance,"— »* They left beating q^ Paul." 

Obs. 3. An imperfect or a compound participle, preceded 
by an article, an adjiy:tive, or a noun or pronoun of the pos- 
sessive case, becomes a verbal noun, ana, as such, it cannot 
govern an object after it A word which may be the object 
of the participle in its proper construction^ requires the pre- 
position o/^ to connect it with the verbal noun ; as, 1. (By 
the participle,) " By exercising the body, health is pjnino- 
ted.»' 2. (By the verbal noun,) "ByM« exercising of i\m 
body, health is promoted.*' 

Obs. 4. Participles that liave become npans, may be used 
as such, with or without the ariicle. But we sometimes 
find those which retain the government and the adjuncts of 
participles, used as nouns before or after verbs : as, **J^ 
citing such disturbances, is unlawful.'* — •* Rebellion is nwtiuf 
against government" This mungrel construction is liable 
to ambiguity, and ought to be avoided. 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, 
or other adverbs : as, " Any passion that haMt" 
udtly discomposes our temper, or tinfits us for 
properly discharging the duties of life, has mo<f 
certainly gained a very dangerous ascendency.'^ 

Obs. 1. The adverb yt^^ expressing a simple affirmation, 
and the adverb tio, expressing a simple negation, are always 
independent. They generally answer a question ; and are 
equivalent to a repetition of it, in the' form of an affirmative 
or a negative proposition. 

Obs. 2. JVo, wpen prefixed t5 a noun, is an adjective : as, 
" Ab clouds, no vapours intervene." — Dyer. 

Obs. 3. A negation, in English, admits but one negative 
word: as» " 1 could not wait any longer," — not, "«a 
longer." 

Obs. 4. The repetition of a negative word or clause, 
strengthens the negation c as, *' No, no, no.'' But two ncga* 
tives m the same clause, destroy the negation, and render 
the meaning affirmative : as, ** J^or did they not perceive 
their evil plight."— Jlllt7/o». That is, they did perceive it. 
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Obs. o: By the customary (but faulty) omission of the 
negative before but^ that conjunction has acquired the ad- 
verbial sense of only f and it may, when used with that sig- 
nification, be callea an adverb : as, *' All our laughter is but 
pain.** — Anon. 

Obs. 6. We sometimes find adverbs used after the manner 
of nouns: as, ** The Son of Man hath not where to lay hie 
head.**— Jifa//. viii. 20. ** The Son of God— was not yea and 
nay, but in him wks W.'*— 2 Cor, i. 19. •» An eternal now 
does always last."— Cowfey. 

RULE XVI. 

Conjunctions connect either words or senten- 
ces ; as, ^» Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
betfveen me and thee^and between my herdmen 
and thy herdmen ; /or we are brethren." — Bible* 

Obs. 1. Coniunctioi^s that connect particular words, gene- 
Tally join similar parts of speech, in a common dependence 
on some other term. Those which connect sentences or 
chiusesvcommonly unite one to an other, either as an addi- 
tional affirmation. Or as a condition, a cause, or an end.. 

Ob8» 2. The conjunction us, often unites words that are 
in apposition : as, ** He ofkted himself ^9 6. Journeyman." 

Obs. 3. As frequently hastheforce of a relative pronoun : 
as, "Avoid such «* arc vicious."— *• But to as many oa re- 
ceived him, &c.'*— ." He then read the conditions as fottow*^ 

Obs. 4. The conjunction ^uU<t is frequently understood : 
as, " We hoped [that] jrou would cooie.^* 

Obs. 5. The conjunction that, when it introduces a sen- 
tence as the subject of a verb, does not connect it to any 
other term : as, »«!7%af mind is not matter, Is certain.** 

Obs. 6. After than or ajrexpi^ssing a comparison, there 
is usually an ellipsis of some word or words. The construc- 
tion of the words employed, may be known by supplying the 
ellipsis: as, «»She is younger than I" [am].— "He does 
nothing, who endeavours to do more than [what] is allowed 
to humanity.**— JoAmbn. , 

KULE XVII. 

Prepositions show the relations of things : as^ 
** The house was founded on a rock.** 

Obs. 1. The former term of relation is sometimes under« 
stood fas, [I say] "In a wcvd, it would entirely defeat my 
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purpose.'*^-** For all shall know me, [reekotUngfl l^om tht 
least to the greatest."^— Ke6. viii. 11. 

Obs. 2. When a preposition introduces the infinitive, a 
phrase, or a sentence, which is made the entire subject or 

f>redicate of a proposition, it has no antecedent terra of re- 
ation : as, ** To be good, is, to be happy/--** To be reduced 
to poverty, is a great affliction:''^—** For an old man to be 
reduced to poverty, is a very great affliction.** Dr. Adam 
remarks, that ** To is oiten taken absolutely : as, * To con- 
fess the truth,*—* To proceed.' " But his examples are not 
appropriate ; fer what he and many other grammarians caU 
the infimtive odsofcde, evidendy depends on something un- 
derstood. 

Obs. 3. In the &miliar style, a preposition govemmg a 
relative or an interrogative pronoun, is often separated from 
its object, and connected with the other term of relation: 
as, ** fJ^Aoffi did he speak to^' But it is more dignified, and 
in general, more graceful, to place the preposition before the 
pronoun : as, ** To whom did he speak ?" 

Obs. 4. Two prepositions sometimes come together : as, 

•* And Jrom before the lustre ofher face." — T^Mmson. 

ObS. 5. Two separate prepositions have sometimes a joint 
reference to the same noon: a«, **He boasted o/*, and con- 
tendedybr, the privilege." This construction is formal, and 
scarcely allowable, except in the law, style. It is better to 
say, ** He boasted of the privilege, and contended for it." 

RULB XVIIU 

Interjections have no dependent con$tn]CtiQn : 
as, " ! let not thy heart despise me.*' 

Obs. When a word, not in the nominative absolute, ia 
connected with an inteijection, or used in exclamation, its 
construction generally depends upon something understood ; 
as, *» Ah »i€ /"—that is, «* Ah ! pity mer 

2. GOVERNMENT. * 
RULE XIX. • 

A noun or pronoun in the possessive case, is 
governed l^ the name of the thing possessed : as^ 

" Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine ; 
Tou<:h'd by <Ay hand, again Rome's glories shine.'^ 

* The ARBAKGBMtNT of words IS treated of in the observa- 
tions under the Rules, but more fully in the Laiger Work. 
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Obs. 1. The fo^erning noun is sometii&es underrtood ; a«, 
•••At the Alderman's" [house].—*' A book of my brother's" 

Obb. 2. When nouns of the possessive case, are connected 
by conjunctions, or put In apposition, the sign of possession 
must always be annexed to such, and such onW, as imme- 
diately precede the governing noun, expressed or under- 
Stood; as, "John and Eliza's teacher is a man of more 
learning than James% or Andrew's.**—" For Dav^d my ser- 
vant's sake " 

Obs. 3. The apostrophe and « ^re sometimes annexed to 
that part of a compound name, which is» of itself, m the 
objective case; as, " The captain-of-the-guard's house. ■— 

**The Bard-of-Lomond's lay is done." j u • 

Obs. 4. To avoid a concurrence of hissing sounds, the a is 
sometimes omitted, and the apostrophe only re^a»n«a,= *^? 
••For conscience' sake," — ^'^ Moses' minister,"— *eiix 
room," — «* Achilles' wrath." But, in prose, this elision 
should be sparingly indulged. , 

Obs. 5. The relation of property may also be expressea 
\fy the preposition qfi as, "Ttae will o/°ian,"-for *' man s 
wiU." Of these forms, we should adopt that which Will ren- 
der the sentence the most perspicuous and wtreeable ; and, 
by the use of both, avoid ^n unpleasant repetition of either, 

RULlB XX. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and 
eompound participles, govern the objective case : 
as, « I found her assisting Am.'W Having 
finished the toorky I submit t^.** 

Obs. 1. The objective cas6 generally follows the govern- 
ing word: but when it is emphatic, it sometimes precedes 
it ; as, •• This point they have gained " A relative or an in- 
terrogative pronoun is commonly placed at the head of its 
clause ; as,^* Whom will the meeting appoiitt ?" ^ • 

Obs. 2. Active-transitive verbs are sometimes followed 
by two objectives in apposition ; as, " Thy saints proclaim 
thee Wiw'.^'— " And God called ihejirmammt Heaven, 

Obs, 3. When a verbis followed by two words m the o^ 
jective case, which are not in apposition, nor connected b* 
a conjuction, one of them is governed by a preposiuon un- 
derstood; as, " I paid [to] him the monAy."— " They offered 
rtb] me a ««a«.'»— •* He asked [of] them the question." 

Obs. 4. In expressing such sentences passively, ^™^°J*Jf * 
tff the preposition is sometimes erroneously assuined for tha 
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DominatiTe; as, '* He was paid the money/* instead of" 7%$ 
money was paid [to] Mm " 

Obs. 5. Some verbs will govern a kindred noun, or its pro* 
noun, hut no other ; as, " He lived a virtuous /(/e.** — **Hear, 
I pray you, this dream which I have dreamed,^ 

RULE XXI 

Active4ntransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, 
and their participles, take the same case after as 
before them, when both words refer to the same 
thing : as, <' He returned a friend^ who came a 
/oc." — *^ The child was named John.'* — ** It could 
not be he J' 

Obs. 1. This is, perhaps, more properly a ruleofaeno* 
Bient ; the words connected by the verb, may be said to be in. 
apposition. — (See Ride III. ] 

Obi. 2. In interrogative sentences, the terms are usually 
transposed, or both are placed after the verb ; as, 

<* Whence, and what art <Aou, execrable shape ?**—Jlfi[&ofi. 

*« Art tKou that traitor angel? art ih&uhe?"—Idem, 

Obs 3. In some peculiar constructions, both words natu- 
rally come before the verb; as, *' I know not «oAp sA< is." 
And they are somethnes placed in this maooer by transposi- 
tion ; as, " Yfet He it is.'*— rowng-. 

RULE XXII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as, 

" Truth and good are one : 
And beauty dwells in them, and they in her^ 
With Wke participcuionJ^-^Akensi'de^ 

Obs. 1. Most of the prepositions may take the imperftct 
participle for their obiect ; and some, the compound : as, 
•* On opiiung the trial, they accused him of having defrauded 
tbem'' 

Obs. 2. Prepositions are sometimes elliptically construed 
with adjectives ; as, in vain, ih eecret, at firsts on high. — i.e. 
m a va*n manner^ in secret places^ at the first time^ SfC. 

Obs. 3. In a few instances prepositions precede adverbs; 
as, at onee^ from above^for ever. These should be united. 

Obs. 4. When nouns of time or meawre are connected 
with verbs or adjectives, the prepositions which govern them, 
are merally suppressed; as, "We rode sixty miles that 
<iay;^ that Ut^»rovtgh sixty miles on that day."— ** Th« 
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«!all is ten ftet high;** that is, <* high fo ten feet*' Such 
expressions as, ** A board of six feet long.'* — " A boy of 
twelve years old," — are wrong. Strike out of; or say, ** A 
board of six feetm length,'' — **A boy of twelve years ^ag'e.** 

Obs. 5. After the adjectives like and near, the preposition 
to orunio is generally understood ; as, ** It is like [to or unto] 
silver." — " Near [to] yonder coj)se.'* 

Obs. 6. The adjective worth is followed by the objeetive 
case, governed, perhaps, by df understood ; as, ** The book 
is worth a dollar." Some suppose, that loorth in this con* 
struction is a noun, and that there is a double ellipsis of the 
preposition ^ as, " The bopk is [of the] worth [of J a dollar." 
After the kindred adjective wortliy, of should be expressed ; 
as, "It is worthy o/" remark." 

Obs. 7. After verbs of^mng'tjirocttrtW, and some others, 
there is usually an ellipsis of to otfot before the obiecti\^ of 
the person ; as, ** Give \to] him water to drink," — " Buy [for] 
me a knife." 

RULE XXIII. 

The prepositiod to governs the infinitive 
mood^ and commonly connects it to a finite verb : 
asy ** I desire to team,^^ 

Obs. 1. Most grammarians have considered the sign to as 
apart of the infinitive; and have referred the government 
of this mood to a preceding verb. But the rule whieh they 
give is partial, and often inapplicable : and the exceptions 
to it« are numerous and puzzling. Though the infinitive is 
commonly made an adjunct to some finite verb, yet it may 
be joined to almost all the other parts of speech. — [See Inst. 
qfJE. Gram. p. IGQ] ^ 

Obs. 2. The infinitive sometimes depends on a verb un- 
derstood ; as, " To be candid with you, [/ confess] 1 was in 
feult.»' 

RULE XXIV. 

The active verbs bid, dare^ feelj h^arj let^ 
make^ need, see^ and their participles, take the 
infinitive after them, without the preposition to ; 
as, '^ If he bade thee depart, how darest thou 
%tay .*" 

Obs. 1. The preposition is always employed itfterthe paS" 
sive form of these verbs, and in some instances, after the 
active ; as^ " He was heard to say.** — *' I cannot see to d«t 
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it**—'' What would dare io molest him who might call, o» 
every side, to thousands enriched by his bounty?** Jokn^m. 
Obs. 2. The auxiliary be of the passive iofinitive is also 
suppressed afteryeel, hear, malu, aod tee ; as, " I beard th0 
letter read,** — ^not, ** be read." 

RULE XXV. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the 
nominative, when its case depends on no other 
word ; as, '' He failings who shall meet success ?" 
^^ Your fathers y where are they ? and the pro* 
phetSf do they live forever P'* — Zech, u 5. 
^^ TMs 9aid,he form'd thee, Adam / thee, man! 
Dust of the ground." — Mittdn. 

Obs. 1. A noun qt a pronoun is put absolnte in the nomi* 
native, under the foUowing^our circumstances : 

1. When, with a participle, it is used to express a cause, 
or a concomitant fact ; as, — " Thou looking on^ 

Shame to be overcome or overreach*d, 
Would utmost vigour raise.*' — Milton, 

2. When it is used simply as a term ^f address; as, " At 
length, Seged, reflect and be wise.** All namu in the second 
perton are put absolute. 

3. When, for the. sake of emphasis, it is abruptly intro- 
duced by pleonasm ; as, **/fe that is in the city, mmine and 
pestilence shall devour him.'* — ** Gad, a troop shall over- 
come him." — ** The itmth and the norih, thou ha^t created 
them."— B»6&. 

4. When it is usedas a mere exclamation, without address, 
and without other words expressed or implied to give it 
construction* as, 

M Oh ! deep enchanting prelude to repose!** — Cam^bdL 

Obs. 2. The nominative put absolute with a participle, is 
equivalent to a dependent clause commencing with toAen, 
vmle, if^ since, or because; as, ^ I being a child,'*— equal to 
••When I was a child.** 

Obs. 3. The participle being is often understood after 
nouns or pronouns put absolute ; c^ 

** Alike in ignorance, his reason [ ] such, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much.** — Pope. 

Obs. 4. All nouns preceded by an article, are in the third 
^rson ; and, in exciamatoiy phrases, such nouns, some- 
times lippear to have no detenninat^e Gonstraction ; «s, 
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**Oihe dt^ih of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
ofGqd!"— Ko7». xi. 33. 

Obs. 5. The case of nouns used in exclamations, or in 
mottoes and abbreviated sayings, often depends, or may be 
conceived to depend, on something understood ; and when 
their construction can be satisfactorily explained on the 
principle of ellipsis, they are not put absolute. The follow- 
ing examples may perhaps be resolved in this manner, 
though the expressions will lose much of their vivacity; '*A 
horse / a horge ! my kithgdom for a horse !" — \' Heaps upon 
heaps*' — ^*S^'n. for skin" — " An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth" — "i>oy after day"—** TVorld without end,'* 

RULE XXVI. 

A future contingency is best expressed bja 
verb in the Subjunctive present; and a mere 
supposition, with indefinite time, by a verb in the 
Subjunctive imperfect: but a conditional cir- 
cumstance assumed as a fact, requires the Indica- 
tive Mood: asy '^ If thou forsake him, he will 
cast thee off for ever.'^ — " If it teere not So, I 
would have told you.*' — ^* If thou went, nothing 
would be gained.'' — ^^ Thpugh he tV poor, he is 
contented." 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING, 

(CHAPTER VII.) 

In which it is required of the pupil—to distinguish the differ- 
eni parts of speech^ and their classes; to mention their mod'- 
ijications in order ; to point out their relation, agreemenif 
or government ; and to apply the Rules, qf Syntanc. Thus : 

Man's highest interest cons^ts in virtue. 

Man^s is a common noun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, masculine gender, and possessive case : and 
is governed by interest ; according to Rule xix, 
which says, ** A noun or a pronoun in the pos- 
sessive case, is governed by tne name of the thing 
possessed." 

highest is a common adjective,of the superlative degree, from 

H 
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highJiigherfhigheH: and relates to iniereat: accor- 
ding to Rule iv, which says, ^ Adjectives relate 
to nouns or pronouns." 

interest is a common noun, of the third person, singular 
number, neuter gender, and nominative case^ 
and is the subject of eonsisU ; according to Rule 
ii, which says, ** A noun or a pronoun which is 
the subject of a verb, must be m the nominative 
case." 

ayfuists is a r^ular neuter verb, from consistj consisUd, con- 
sisdng, consisted i found in the indicative mood^ 
present tense, third person, and singular number : 
and a^ees with itlsnorainative interest ; according 
to Rul§ ix, which says, ** A verb must agree with 
its subject,or nominative, in person and number.** 

ut is H preposition : and shows the relation between virtue 
and c(wuM/#,* according to Rule xvii, which saysy 
" Prepositions show the relation of things.*' 

virtue is a common noun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, neuter gender, and objective case : and U 
governed by in ; according to Rule xxii, vt^ich 
says, ** Prepositions govern the objective case*** 

LESSON I. 

The bee and the buiEterfly are both busy bodies; but their 
purposes of action appear to be very different. 

A lottery, which is confessedly a species of gambling, is 
an unsafe corner-stone for a public edifice. 

It is said that some thieves who once robbed a traveller, 
very gravely charged him with dishonesty for concealing a 
part of his money. 

LESSON II. 

Others sometimes appear to us more wrong than they are, 
1;»ecau8e we ourselves are not right in judging them. 

Genius may often be discovered by the manner in whkh 
4ihildren pass their leisure moments. 

Innocent minds are the least suspicious; and they who are 
least apt to offend, the most readily forgive. 

LESSON III. 

Power enthroned with wisdom on its right hand and mercy 
on its left, constitutes a complete Judge. 

All public measures that are not strictly equitable, arede- 
structive of the true end of civil government. 

Where there is no knowledse of the law, a man acting 
cltotrtery to it, camnet be properly s«id to tntpsgress it. 
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LISBON IT. 

A reply is proiieily a return to an answer : to muwer and 
fo reply are therefore not always equivalent expressions. 

He who prides himself on his learning, would, if be wtre 
destitute of that, be just as proud of a pair of new shoes. A 
literaxy boaster is therefore as far from wisdam ftnd nodesiy 
as any other braggadocio. 

LESSON V* 

Language is to the understanding, what a genteel motion 
IS to the body — a very ^reat advantage : but a person may 
be superior to an other m understanding, and not have an 
•qual dignity of expression. 

Fine writing is generally the effect of spontaneous thought! 
and a laboured s^le. 

A sound bead and a good heart are as essential to genius 
as a lively imagination. 

LESSON VI. 

A large, branching, aged oak is, perhaps, the most veufh 
lable of sdl inanimate objects. 

No man of sense ever took any pains to appear wise ; as 
no honest man ever used any trioks to display his own in- 
teerity. 

1 consider your ^ery testy and quarrelsome people in the 
lame U|^t as I do a loaded gun ; which may, by accident, 
go off and kill one. 

LKSSQN VII. 

Were a man of pleasure to arrive at the full extent of his 
■everel wishes, he must immediately feel himself miseraUc^ 
It is one species of despair, to have no room to hope for any 
addition to one's happiness. His following wish must then 
be, to wish that he had some fresh object for his wishes.-— 
This is a strong argument, that the mind and the body weie 
both designed for strenuous activity. 

LESSON VIII. 

Shining characters are not always the most agreeable 
ones : the mild radiance of the emerald is by no means less 
pleasing than the glare of the ruby. 

To be at-once a rake and to glory in the character, dis- 
covers at the same time a bad disposition and a bad heart. 

Few m^n, that would cause respect and distance merely, 
can say any thin| by which their end will be so efiectually 
answered as by sUence. 
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LESSON IX. 

If we would judge whether a man is really happy, it is 
not solely to his Houses and lands, to his equipage and his' 
retinue, we are to look. Unless we could see farther, and 
discern what joy, or what bitterness, his heart feels, we can 
pronounce little concerning him. 

LESSON X. 

Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to criminal 
deeds. Yet those riches, when obtained, may very possibly 
oveiwhelm us with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasures 
may cut short our h<^]th and life. 

The house Of feasting too often becomes an avenue to 
the house of mourning. Short, to tlie licentious, is the in- 
terval between them. 

LESSON XI. 

The yeW which covers from our sight the events of suc- 
ceeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of retigion, no heart tor 
admire and adore the great Father of the universe, has rea- 
son to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

LESSON XII. 

Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to every heaif 
throughout the world. It is a language wliich is understood 
by all. In every region, ever> climate, the homage paid to 
it is the same. In no one sentiment were ever inankind 
more generally agreed. 

L'ESSON XllU 

O blind to each indulgent aim 

Of pow'r supremely wise, 
Who fancy happiness in aught 

The hand of heaven denies ! 

Vain is alike the joy we seek, 

And vain what we possess, 
Unless harmonious reason tunes 

The passions into peace. 

To temperM wishes, just desires, 

Is happiness confin'd ; 
And, deaf to follv's call, attends 

The music of ttie mind. - > I 
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QUESTIONS ON SYNTAX. 

0f what dbes Syntax treat ? 

What is the relotton of words? < 

What is the agreement of words ? 

What is a $entence ? 

What are the principal parts of a sentence ? 

What are the other parts called ? 

How many kinds of sentences are there ? 

What is a aimple sentence ^ 

What is a compound sentence f 

"WhSiXiask clauses 

Whatis a;iArcue? 

What words must be supplied in parsing? 

To what do articles relate ? 

What case is employed as the subject of a verb ? 

What agreement is required between words in appoidtioo^? 

To what do adjectives relate ? 

Hpw does a pronoun agree with its antecedent? 

How does a pronoun agri^ with a collective noun ? 

How does a pronoun agree with joint antecedents ? 

How does a pronoun agree with disjunct antecedents? 

How does a verb agree with its subject, or nominative ? 

How does a verb agree with a 'collective noun ? 

How does a verb agree with joint nominatives? 

How does a verb agree with disjunct nominatives ? 

What agreement is required, when verbs are connected f 

How are participles employed ? 

To what do adverbs relate ? 

What is the use of conjunctions? 

What is the us9 of piepositiotis ? 
*To what do interjections relate ? 

By what is the possessive case governed ? 

What case do active^transitive verbs govern ? 

What case is put after other verbs ? 

What case do prepositions govern ? 

What governs the infinitive mood ? 

What verbs take the infinitive after them, without the prepo- 
sition to ? 

When is a noun or pronoun put absolute ? 

When should the subjunctive mood be employed ? 

What is required of the pupil in the seventh chapter of ev* 
amj^ for pMrsiug ? 

H 2 
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PART ly. 



]PIB^S(DS)1( 



Prosody treats of punctuation^ utterance, 
figfures, and versification. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing compositiouy 
by points, or stops, for the purpose of showing 
more clearly the sense and relatior of the words, 
and of noting the different pauses and inflections 
required in reading* 

The following are the" principal points, or 
marks: the Comma. [,], the Semicolon [;], the 
Colon [:], the Period f .], the Dash [— ], the Note 
of Interrogation [?], the Note of Exclamation [!], 
and the Parenthesis [{)]. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause 5 the , 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; 
the Colon, a pause double that of the semicolon ; 
and the Period, or Full Stop, a pause double that 
of the colon. The pauses required by the other 
four, vary, according to the structure of the sen- 
tence, and their place in it. 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma is used to separate those parts of 
a sentence, which are so nearly connected in 
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aense^ as to be only one degree removed from 
that close connexion which admits no point : as, 
<^ The assemblage of these vast bodies, is divided 
into different systems.** — ^^ That life is long, 
which answers life's great end." 

OF THE SEMICOLON. • 

The Semicolon is used to ^separate those parta 
of a compound sentence, which are neither so 
closely connected as those wtiichare distinguish- 
ed by the comma, nor so little dependent as those 
which require the colon : as, ^* In the regions in- 
habited by angelic natures, unmingled felicity for 
ever blooms ; joy flows there with a perpetual 
and abundant stream, nor needs any mound to 
check its course. *' — ** Straws swim upon the sur- 
face ; but pearls lie at the bottom." 

OF TrtE COLON. 

T>he Colon is used to separate those parts of a 
compound sentence, which are neither so closely 
connected as those which are distinguished by 
the semicolon, nor so little dependent as those 
which require the period : as, ^'^ A void evil doers t 
in such society, an honest man may become 
ashamed of himself."—" Princes have courtiers, 
and merchants have partners; the voluptuous 
have companions, and the wicked have accompli- 
ces : none but the virtuous can have friends.*' 

OF THE PERIOD. 

The Period, or Full Stop, is used to mark an 
entire and independent sentence, whether simple 
or compound : as, " Every deviation from truth, 
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is criminal. Abhor a falsehood. Let your words 
Be ingenuous. Sincerity possesses the most pow- 
erful charm.^' 

OF THE DASH. 

The Dash is used to denote an unexpected 
pause, of variable length : as, '^ ' 1 must inquire 
into the afiair, and if'-** ^ And ifP interrupted the 
farmer.'^ 
^^ H€re lies the great*— false marble^ where P 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

OF THE NOTE OF INTERROGATION. 

The Note of Interrogation is used to designate 
a question : as, 

^^ In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ?" 

OF THE NOTE OF EXCLAMATION. 

The Note of Exclamation is used to denote- 
some strong or sudden emotion of the mind: as, 

<< O 1 let me listen to the words of life f" 

OF THE PARENTHESIS. 

The Parenthesis is used to distinguish a clause 
that is hastily thrown in between the parts of a 
sentence to which it does not properly belong : 
6s, 

" To others do (the law is npt severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done«^ 

■ . ! ' • 

Ob8. The iQci^mal clause should be ubtered in a lowecr 
lone, and faster, than the principal sentence. It always re^ 
quires a pause as great as that of a coBima^ or greateix 
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OF THE OTHER MARES, 



'J 



There are also other marks, that are occasion- 
ally used for various purposes, as follow : 

1. ['] The Apostrophe denotes either the posBessive case, 
or the elision or one or more lettersof a word ; as, The girVi 
regard to her parents' advice ; ^gan^ loti'd, e'en, thrti* ,' for 
began, loved^ even, through. 

2. [-] The Hyphen connects the parts of compound 
words ; as, ever-living. Placed at the end of a line, it shows 
that one or more syllables of a word are carried forwatd to 
the next line. 

3. [••] The Z)t>r«n5, placed over the latter of two vowels. 
shows that they are not a diphthong i as, aerial. 

4. ['] The Acute Accent marks the syllable which re- 
quires the principal stress in pronunciation; as, e'qval, 
equaViiy. It is sometimes used, in opposition to the grave 
accent to distinguish a close or short vowel, or to denote 
the rising inflection of the voice. 

5. [*'] The Grave Accent is used. In opposition to the 
acute, to distinguish an open or long vowel, or to denote the 
&lling inflection of the voice 

6. [^ ] The Circutnftex generally denotes the broad sound 
of a vowel; as, ee/a/. 

y. [ <- ] The Breve is used to denote either a close vowel, 
or a syilable of short <;^uaAtity. 

8. [-] The Mjcron is used to denote either an open yow- 
el, or a syllable of long quantity. 

9. r ] or [*»»»] The Ellipsis denotes the omission of 

some letters or words ; as, K—g, for king. . 

10 [a] The Caret shows where to insert words that have 
been accidentally omitted. 

11. L 5 J The Brace serves to unite a triplet, or to con- 
nect several terms with something to whiob they are all re- 
lated. 

12. [$J The Section marks the smaller divisions of a book 
•r chapter. 

13. [IT] The Paragraph (chiefly used in the Bible) de- 
notes the commencement of a new subject. The parts of dis- 
course which are called paragraphs, are, in general, suffi- 
ciently distinguished, by beginning a new line, and carrying 
the first word a little forwards or backwards. 

14. [** "] The Quotation Points distinguish words that are 
laken from some other author or speaker. A quotation witb- 
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in a quotation is marked with tingle points} which, when 
both are employed^ are placed within the others. 

15 [nj The CrofcAeto generally enclose some correction 
or explanation, or the subject to be explained : as, '* He [the 
speaker] was of a diffsrent opinion." 

1<^' U[T} The Index points out somethine remarkable. 

17 [•] The Asterisk, [f] the Obelisk, and [t|] the PartU' 
ids, refer to marginal notes. The letters of the alphabet, otr 
the numerical figure8> may be used for the same purpose. 



UTTERANCE. 

Utterance i$ the art of vocal expression. It 
includes the principles of pronunciation and eto* 
cution. 

OF PEONUNCIAtlON. 

Pronunciation^ as distinguished from elocotioo^ 
is the utterance of words t^iken separately. 

Pronunciation requires a kno\^ledge of the just 
powers of the letters in all their combinations^ 
and of the force and seat of the accent. 

1. The just Powers of the letters are the sounds given them 
by good readers. 

2. JlcceiU is the peculiar stress which we lay upon somfr 
particular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is dis- 
tiogaished.from the rest ; as, gram-mar , gra/m-md-rt-aiiL. 

Every word of more than one syllable, ^has one of its syl- 
lables accented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or dis- 
tinctnessywe often give a secondary, or less forcible accent^ 
to an other syllable ; as, to the last of ^^•|»er-a-<ii'«» and to 
the second of in^d^m-ni-Ji'cA'iion, 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds^ 
a clear articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well 
placed accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented 
(^llables, distinguish the elegant speakcsr. 
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OF ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utteraace of words that are 
arranged iDto sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right ap- 
plication, of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and 
tones. 

1. Emphctsit !s the peculiar stress which we lay upon 
^raa particular word or words in a sentence, which are 
thereby distingjuished from the rest. . 
. 2. Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally 
to relieve the epeaker, and to render language intelligible 
and pleasing. The duration of the pauses should be pro- 
portionate to the degree of connexion between the parts of 
the discourse* 

3. InflecHofu are those peculiar variations of the human 
voice, by which a ^ntinuous sound is made to pass from one 
note into another. The passage of the voice from a lower 
to a higher or shriller note, is called the rising in/Uciion ; — 
the passage of the voice fiom a higher to a lower or graver 
note, is c^led the Jailing inflection. These two opposite 
inflections may be heard in the following esLaropIes : 1 . fAe 
risingt ** Do yoa mean to g6 /♦'— 2, tfue/aUing^ " When will 

Obs. Questions that may be answered by yes or nOf require 
the rising inflection ; those that demand any other answer, 
must be uttered with the falling inflection. 

4. Tones are those modulations of the voice, wHich depend 
upon the feelings of the speaker. And it is of the utmost 
importance that they be natural, and adapted to the subject 
and to the occasion : for upon them, in a great measure, 
depends all that is pleasing or interesting in elocution. 



FIGURES. 

A figure, in grammar, is an intentional devia*' 
tion from the ordinary form, construction, or 
application, of words. There are, accordingly^ 
figures of Etymology, figures of Syntax, and 
figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judicious- 
ly enaployedy they both strengthen and adorn 
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expression. They occur more frequently in po- 
etry than in prose ; and several of them are 
merely poetic licenses 

FIGUKES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

A Figure of Etymology is an intentional de- 
viation irom the ordinary form of a word. 

The principal figures of Etymology are eight ; namely*, 
A'phcBT'e'Sis, FroS'the-siSf Syn-co'pe, A-poe-^hfe^ Por«a-go- 
^e, Dt'CBT'e-tist Syn-air*e-sis^ and Tme-tis. 

1. Aphxtrtsis is the elision of some of the initial letters of 
a word ; ' as, 'g-atfuf , *g«n, ^neaihj^for againstj beffan, be--- 
neaih. 

2 Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive syllable to a 
word ; as, adown, appaid, ^strown, evamshed,-— for downy 
paidj straum^ vanishsdi 

3. Syncope is the 'elision of som<e of the middle letters of a 
word \ -as, med'ctne, for medicine. 

i. Apocope is the elision of soaie of the final letters of a 
word ; as, tho' for thovgh. 

5. Paragoge is the annexing of an expletive pliable to a 
wiMrd; as, wiiHouteHt for without; my deary ^ for my dear, 

6. Diteresis is the separating of two vowels that might form 
a diphthong • as, cooperate. , , 

7. Hynmresis is the sinking of two syllables into one ; as, 
seest, for se'e'st. 

Obs. W hen a vowel is entirely suppressed in pronuncia- 
tion, (whether retained in writing or not,) the consonants 
connected with it fall into another syllable : thus, loved or 
lov% lovest or lov'str are monosyllables^ except in solemn 
discourse, in which the e is made vocaL 

8. Tmesis is the inserting of a word between the parts of a 
compound j as, " On which side soever,"^ — " 2'o us ward.*^ 

. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

A Figure of Syntax is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary construction of words. 

The principal figures of Syntax; are five; namely, El-Up' 
tis', f^le-o-nasm, Syi^lep^^f Kn'ol-la-'ge^ and hy-per^ba-tom 

1 . Ellipsis is thb omission of some words which are neces- 
sary to complete the construction, but not, to convey the 
meaning ; as, " Vf ho did this ? I [did it]; 

2^ Pleonasm is the introduction of supeifltious words. 
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This figure is allowable only, when in animated digcourse, it 
abruptly introduces an emphatic word, or repeats an idea 
to impress it more strongly ; as, **He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear !" — ** I know thee who thou art.^ A pleonasm 
is sometimes impressive and elegant; but an unemphatic 
repetition of the same idea, is one of the worst faults of bad 
writing. 

3. i^Uqtsis is agreement formed according to the figura- 
tive sense of a word, or the mental conception of the thing 
spoken of, and not according to the literal or common use of 
the term ; it is therefore, in general, connected with some 
figure of rhetoric : as, ** The word was made flejsh^ and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory *' — John i/l4. " Then 
Philip went down ^o the city of Samaria, and prjBached Christ 
unto them." — ActsvlnS, ** While Evening draws A«r crimson 
curtain round.*' — Thomson. 

4 EnaUage is the use of one part of speech, or of one 
modification, for another. This figure borders cjbsely upon 
solecism.* It is a license sparingly indulged in poetry; but 
it is very seldom allowable in prose : as, 

»* They fall successive fly,} and successive [ly] rise." 
** Than whom [who] none higher sat.^* — JUilton. 
'* So furious was that onset's shock. 
Destruction's gates at once unlock." -^Flogg, 

5. Hyperhat&n is the transposition of words : as, " He 
wandeiseaWA around.^*^'* Rings the world with the vain 
stir.*' This figure is much employed in poetry. A judicious 
use of it confers harmony, variety, strength, and vivacity 
upon composition. But care should be taken lest it pro- 
duce ambiguity or obscurity. 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC. » 

A figure of Rhetoric^ is an intentional devia- 
tion from tbe ordinary application of ^ords. 

Numerous departures from perfect simplicity of diction, 
occur in almost every kind of composition. They are mostr 

— — — , i i '^ i m 

* Devialioni of this kiod are, io |^neral> to be eunsidf red soTecismf | 
otherwise, tbe rules of ^mmar would be of no u«e or authority. Dt^ 
pavttr^ aoancieat Latin grammarian, gave an improper latituda to tbii 
figure, under the name of ArU^6sxi ; and Bthovtrt and others ex- 
tended it still further. But Smcttu* says, AtdifftOfi g-rammaticoruni 
nikUimptritixu^<fuodJigmtntvan tiestet veruniy fnutra quartretur^ 
oucn easum verba *egererU. And the Mes$ieur$ De Port Royal rt* 

Iecttbe Agar* altogether. There are, howerer, some changes of this 
rind, which the grammarian is not competent to condemn, thoa|h th^y 
do not accord with the ordinary principle of cvil«lro«ti«u 
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}y founded on some similitude or relation of things, wliicb, 
by the power of imagination, is rendered conducive to orna- 
ment or illustration. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen; namelyi 
Sim-t-fe^ Mel-iiphory Jll-U go-ry^ J\tle-t<m-y-iny^ Sif-nec-c vcMf 
Hy-per-ho-tty f^^s-iorif A-poa'tro-pke^ per-son'i-Ji'Ca-tiont 
Er'O'U'SiSyEc'phO'nt-siSy Aniilh e-sis^ Qt-maaf,aiid I^ro-ny, 

1. k Simiie is a simple and express comparison, and is 
|;)enerally introduced r>y like^ tt», or so ; as, 

** At first, like thunder^ s distant tanCf 
The rattling din came rolling on ** — Hogg. 

2. A MGtaj.hor is a figure that expresses the resemblance 
of two objects, by applying either the name, «r some attribute, 
adjunct, or action^ of the one, directly to the other; as, 

** His eye was morning^s bngfUc^i ray.'' — Hogg. 
** Beside him sleeps the warrior's .bow. »' — Id. 

3. An ..^ties^ory U a continued narration of fictitious events, 
designed to represent and illustrate important realities. 
Thus the Psiilmist represents the Jewish o<jtion under the 
symbol of awnc.* *' Thou hast brought a vine out of I^gypt : 
thou h*ist cast out the heathen and planted it Thou pre- 
pai>edst room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root ; 
and Tt filled the land The hills were covered with the 
shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like the goodly 
cedars"— /*5. Ixxx. 8 

4. A Metonymy is a change of names. It is foimded ob 
some such relation as that of cause and effect^ of suhjfect and 
adjunct^ of place and inhahit >nt, of container and thing con- 
iained, or^f sign 6in(\ thing. tignijkd. as, '* God is our salvo' 
turn ,*" i. e. Saviour— '• He was the sigh of her secret soul ;" 
1, e the youth she loved. — "* They smote the city ;" i. e. ctfa- 
zem. — •*My son give me thy heart ;^^ i. e. affection. — •* The 
stepireshaM Aot depart from Judab;^ i. e. kingly power. 

5. Synecdoche is the naming of the whole for a part, or of 
a part for the whole ; as, " This roo/li. e house] protects 
yott.** — ** Now the y«ar [i e summer] is beautiful.*' 

6. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration, in which the 
imagination is indulged beyond the sobriety of truth ; as, 

'* The sky shrunk upvoard with unusual dread, 

Aud trembling .Tiber div'd beneath his bedJ*^ — Dryden, 

7. Vision or Imagery^ is a figure by which the speaker re- 
piesents the objects of his imagination, as actually before his 
eyes and present to his senses ; as, 

" Andromache — thy griefs I dread ; 
I see tbee trembling, weeping, captive led !" — ^<^* 

8. Apostrt/phe is a tumlog from the tegalar courte or the 
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subject, into an animated address ; as, ^ Deatli is swallow-, 
ed up in victory. O Death ! where is thy sting ? O Grave ! 
Dvhere is thy victory ?^ 

9. Persaii'Jictilion. is a figure by which, in imagination, we 
ascribe intelligence and personality to unintelligent beings 
or abstract qualities ; as, 

'* Lo, steel clad JVar his gorgeous standard rears I'* 
**Hark ! JVuih proclaim8,thy triumphs cease !" — Rogers. 

10. Erolesis is a figure in which the speaker adopts the 
form of interrogation, not to express a doubt, but, in general, 
confidently to assert the reverse of what is asked ; as, *' Hast 
thou an arm like God ? op canst thou thunder with a voice 
likehim?"— JbAxl.9. 

11 Ecphnne-ns is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some 
violent emotion of the mind ; as, " O liberty ! O sound once 
delightful to eve^ Roman ear !--<0 sacred privilege of Ro- 
man citizenship !— oncn saci-ed— now trampled upon !" 

1^. Antithesis is a placing of tbjQgs in opposition to height'^ 
en their eifeot by eontcast ^ as, 

** Contrasted faults through all their manners i;eign ; 

Though poor, luxurious / though swbmisaiv€i vain ; 

Though gravCf yet trifling ; zealous^ yet UfUrtu ; 

And, e'en in penance ^ planning sins anew y— Goldsmith. 

13. Climax is a figure in which the sense is made to ad- 
vance by successive steps, to rise gradually to what is more 
and more important and interesting, or tb descend to what is 
more and more minute and particular; as, *^ Tribulation 
worketh patience ; and patience, experience ; and expe- 
rience, hope." — Rom. v. 3. 

14. Irony is a figure in which the speaker sneeringly utters 
the direct reverse of what he intends shall be understood ; 
as, *' We have, to be sure, great reason to believe the mod- 
est man would not ask him for his debt, when he pursues his 
Kfe."— Oiwra. 



VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is the aft of arranging words in- 
to lines of correspoinient length, so as to pro- 
duce harmony by the regular alternation of sylla- 
bles differing in quantity. 

The Quantify o( a syllable, is the relative portion of time, 
49ccupied in uttering it. In poetry, every syllable is eon- 
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sidered to be either long or short. A long syllable is said t» 
be equal to two short ones. The quantity of a syllable^ 
does not depend on the sound of the vowel or diphthong, but, 
principally, on the degree of accentual force with which the 
syllable is uttered, whereby a greater or less portion of time 
is employed The open vowel sounds are those which are 
the most easily protracted, yet they often occur in the short* 
est and feeblest evUables, Most nionosyllablesare variable, 
and may be made either long or short, as suits the rhythm. 
In words of greater length, the accented syllable is always 
long; and a syllable immediately before or after that which 
is accented, is always short. 

■'^^gw* is a similarity of soiind, between the last syllables 
of diflerent lines. The' principal rhyming syllables are al- 
ways long. Double rhyme adds one short syllable ; triple 
rhyme, two. Such syllables are redundant, in iambic and 
anapaestic verses. 

Blank verse is verse without rhyme. 

Scanning is the dividing of verses into the feet which com- 
pose them. 

A line of poetry, consists of successive combinations of 
syllables, called feel A poetic foot consists either of two 
or of thiree syllables. 

The principal English feet are tfa« lanUmBt the Trochee^ 
the Jlnapmst, and the Dactyl, 

1 . The Iambus is a poetic foot consisting of a short sylla- 
ble and a long one ; as, betray^ confess. 

2. The Trochu is a poetic foot consisting of a long sylla- 
ble and a short one ; as, haUfuL^ petHsh. 

3. The Aneqtast is a poetic footoonsisting of two short 
^'jables and one long one ; as, contravene, acouiesce, 

5' T**®^«<y^i8 a poetic foot consisting or one long syl* 
lable and two short ones; as, labourer^ possible. 

We have, accordmgly, four kmds of verse, or poetic meas- 
ure ; Iambic^ Ttochaic^Anapmiic, and Dactylic. 

1. In Iambic verse, the stress is laid on the even syUable ; 
as, 

r6r praise | tttodeaijly l6v»d | 6r wfirmjly sftught, 
£nfee|bleB all | intprfnal strength | of thought. 

With sOli^mn ad|6j-a|tittn down J tbeyc&st 

Their CiOwns } inwove ( with am[arant | and gold. 

2. In Trochaic verse, the stress is laid on the odd sylla- 
bles. Single-rhymed trochaic omits the final short syllable, 
that it may end with a long one. This kind of verse is the 
same as iambic without the initial short syllable ; as, 
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Rdund & I hdly | c&lm dlflfuslng. 
Love of I peace and | lonely | musing. 

Single Rhyme. 
Restless t mdrt&ls \ toil fdr ( n&ught; 
Bliss in I vain from.| earth is | sought. 

3. In Anapsestic verse the stress is laid on every third 
syUable. The first foot of an anape&stic line, may be an iain* 
*U8; as. 

At the close I 5f thg day i when thg h&m|iet is stlU, 
And inor|taU the sweets J of foreet (fulness prove, 

When nought | but the tor [rent is heard ( on the hill, 
And nought | but the night|ingale*s song J in the grov9. 

4. In Dactylic verse, the stress is laid on the first, the 
fourth, the seventh, and the tenth syllable. Full dactylic 
forms triple rhyme. When one of the final short svlla- 
ties is omitted, the rhyme is double : when both, sin^e — 
Dactylic with single rhyme, is the same as anapssstic without 
its initial short syllables. Dactylic measure is uncoramoo ; 
and, when employed, is seldom perfectly regular *. as, 

Hdly &nd | pure &re the | pieiisares 6f | piety, 
Dr&wn from the | fountain 6f j mercy &nd | Idve ; 

Endless, exjhaustless, eic|empt nrom saitiety, 
Rising unjearthly and | soaring a|bove. 

The more pure these several kinds of poetic measure are 
preserved, the more complete is the chime of the verse. But 
poets generally indulge some variety ; not so much however, 
as to confound the drift of the rhythtniciU pulsations* 



QUESTIONS ON PROSODY. 

Of what does Prosody treat ? 

What is Punctuation ? 

What are the principal points or marks ? 

What is the proportion of the pauses denoted by the comma^ 

the semicolon, the colon* and the period f 
What pauses ar« required by the other four ? 
What is the use of the comma ? 
What is the use of the semicolon f 
What is the use of the colon ? 
What is the usq of the period f 
What is the use of the dash f 
What is the use c^the note of interrogation f 

i2 
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What is the use of the note of exelamation ? 

What is the use of the parenthesis ? 

How should the incidental clause be uttered f 

Are there any other marks used in printing? 

What does the apostrophe denote ? 

What is the use of the hyphen ? 

How is the diseresis employed f 

What is the use of the acute accent ? 

What is the use of the gnve accent f 

What is the use of the cixcumBex ? 

For wtiat purpose is the breve employed ? 

For what purpose is the macron employed ? 

What does the ellipsis denote ? 

What does the caret show ? 

What is the use of the brace ? 

What does the section mark ? 

What does the paragraph denote f 

How is a new subjecf generally distinguished ? 
What do the quotation points denote ? 

What is the use of the crotchets f 

What does the index point out ? 

To what do the asterisk, the obelisk, and the parallels, reftrf 

What, is Uttbranck ? and what does it include i 

What is pronunciation ? 

What does pronunciation require ? 

What are the just powers of the letters ? 

What is accent.^ 

Is every word accented ? 

Can a word have more than one accent ? 

What oiceties of pronunciation dL^tinguish the elegant 

speaker i y 

What is elocution ? 
What does elocution require ? 
What is emphasis ? 
What are pauses ? 
What are mflections ? 
What is the rising inflection ? 
What is the falling inflection ? 
How are these inflections applied in asking questions f 
What are tones ? 
What is a figurb ? 
How many kinds of figures are there ? 
What is a figure (^etymology ? 
Name the prmcipal figures of etymology^ 
What is aphaeresis ? 
What is a prostheslsf 
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What is syncope ? 

"What is apocope ? 

What is paj-agoge ? 

What is diseresis ? 

What is sjmsBTesis ? 

What is tmesis ? 

What is a figure of sptax ? 

Name the principal figures of syntax. 

What is ellipsis ? 

Wiiat is pleonasm ? 

What is syllepsis? 

What is enallage ? 

What is h^perbaton ? 

What is a figure of rhetoric ? 

On what are the figures of rhetoric founded ? 

What are the principal figures of rhetoric? 

What is a simile ? 

Whatis a metaphor? 

What is an allegory ? 

What is a metony/ny ? 

What is synecdoche ? 

What is hyperbole ? 

What is vision ? 

What is apostrophe ? 

What is personification ? 

What is erotesis ? 

What is ecphonesis? 

What is antithesis ? 

What is climax ? 

What is irony? 

What is vxksrricATiON ? 

What is quantity? 

What' is rhyme? * 

What Is blank verse ? 

What is scanning ? 

What are the principal English feet ? 

What is an iambus ? 

What is a trochee ? 

What is an anapsst ? 

What is a dactyl ? 

How many liinds of verse ar6 there ? 

What syllables are accented in an iambic line f 

What syllables are accented in a trochaic line ? 

What syllables ai-e accented in an anapaestic line f 

What syllables are accented in a dactylic line? 

THE END OF PART FOURTH. 
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APPENDIX* 



EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX, 
To be corrected orally according to theformulei given, 

UNDER RULE \U 

Thee must have been idle. 

Sfot proper becau«e the proDoaii tktt is ia the objective case. »»! 
e subject of the verb tntut havt been. But, according to Rule 2d, 
**A nouo or a pronoun which is the subject of a verb, must be in th^ 
nominative case." Therefore, f&ee ibouM be tho%^ ; thus, Thou must 
faave been idle.] 

Him that loiters by the way, may be belated. 

Them that labour, should be rewarded. 

Us who are spared, ought to be thankful. 

You and me are equally concerned. 

Are not thee and him ri^ated f 

My brother is older than me. 

He cannot read so well as thee. 

Who fastened the door ? Me. 

Whom do you suppose did it.? 

UNDER RULE III* 
I have heard from my cousin, she that was here last week. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun skt is iu the nominative case^od 
b used to exptainthe noun eotwsn, which is in the objective case. But^ 
according to Rule Sd, *' A nouJa or a personal {Nfonoun, used to explain 
a preceding noun or pronoan, is put, by apposition, iu the same case." 
Tnerefore-, tht should be Aft* ; (bus. I have heard from my cawin, her 
that was here last .week.] « 

That was the tailotess, her that made my clothes. 

I saw your friend, he thai was here last winter. 

Dennis, the gardener, him that gav6 m? the tulips, h^spro- 
mised me a piony. 

UNDER RULE V. 

Ought not«very man to be careful of their reputation f 

[Not prop(PF, because thie pronoun theiT is of the plural number, and. 
does not correctly represent its anteceJlt-nt nouto mnn^ waitfh is or the 
third person, singulari masculiiie. But, accordiag to Rule 6f h, ^ A pro- 
noun must a^ree with its antecedent, or the noun or prououn whien it 
r0|»resents, in person, number, and gender." Therefore, their should 
be hU ,* thus, Ought not every man to be careful of iii reputation ?] 

Every one must judge of their own feelings. 

We may be displeased with a peison without hating tham. 
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I poured water on the embers to quench iL 
Ask her for the scissors, and bring it to me. 
He had sown the oats, and it had already sprung up. 

UNDBR RULB VI. * 

The jury will be confined until it agrees on a verdict. 

[Not proper, becanse the pronoun iit, is o7 th« singular number, and 
doea not correctlj represent its antecedenttury, which is a collective 
noun conveyini; the idea of plurality. Bui, according to Rule 6th, 
" When the antecedent is a coUective noon coiiTeyuig the idea of plu- 
rality, the pronoun must agree with it. In the plora) mmkber.'* There- 
fore, ii should be tA«y ; thus, The jury will be coofined until tAcy agree 
on a verdict.] 

The people will not relinquish its rights. 

The clergy had declared its intention. 

The party disagreed among itself. 

The committee were unanimous, and this is its award. 

The company then renewed its claims. 

UNOBRRULtf'VII. 
Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his counter 

nance. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun itself is of the singular numbei^ 
•nu does not cnrreetly represent its two antecedents, discontent and 
aorrowj which are connected by and. and taken conjointly. But, ae- 
corittng to Rule 7th, ^* When a pronoun has two or more antecedenta 
connected by andj it must agree with them in the plural number.**— 
Therefore, Use// 1 hould be tktmselvts ; thus, Discontent and sorrow 
asanifeited(Aemsc/-Des in hb countenance.] 

Avoid lightness and frivolity : it is allied to folly. 

Truth and honesty, cannot foil of its reward. 

Learning and good sense always adorn its possessor. 

Banish envy and strife : it will destroy your peace. 

Cherish love and unity : it is the life of society. 

UNDBR RULB VIII. 

If either wealth nor honour can satisfy their votariefti 
[Hot proper, becanse the pronoun their Is of the plural number, and 
does not correctlj represent its -two antecedents wealth and honouTf 
whirh are connected by nor, and tak«n di>junctlvely. But, according 
to Rule 8th, *^ When a pronoun has two or mure singular antecedenta 
connected by or or novy it must, a^ree with them in tne singular nun- 
ber.** Therefore, their should be lU ; (bus, Neither wealth nor honoac 
can satisfy its votariea. ] 
Can justice or truth change their nature f 
One or the other must relinquish theirclaim. 
Neither the lion nnr the tiger will bow their neck to thee. 
The horse or the ox will lend thee their stren^ll|| 
Neither my lather nor my master would give their consent. 

UNDBH RULB IX. 
Tou was kindly received. 

iNot proper, because the verb was received is df the singular numfa<ar, 
: does Dot agree with its nooiinative you, which is plural. Bat ai;. 
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cordini to Role 9th, ** A verb mv»l acrce with iti vobkct, or nomiiiar 
live, in peraoo alid iramber.*' Therefore nvrir received ahould be were 
received; thus, ¥ou were kindly received,] 

Appearances is often deceptive. 
•The propriety of suoh restrict ions are doubtful. 

There is windows on three sides of tlie room. 

Thoa sees the difficulties with which I am surnniiided. 

What does all my exertions avail ? 

UNDER ROLB X. ^ 

The people rejoices in that which should cause sorrow. 

[Not proper, becawe the verb ri^oicee ia of the singular number, and 
does not correctly agree with the nominulive prople, which is a collec- 
tive noun convey 'Bg the idea of plurality. But, accoi ding to Rule lOth, 
** When the nominative is a collective noun conveying the idea of plti* 
reltty, the verb must acree with it in the olural number.*' Therefore, 
rejoieea should be rejotee ; thus. The people rejoice in that which should 
eeuse sorrow.] ' 

The nobiliiT was assured thnt he would not interpose. 

The committee has attended to their appointment. 

The majority was disposed to adopt the measure. 

All the world is spectators of your conduct. 

Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound. 

UNDER RULE XI. 

Industry and frugality leads to wealth. 

[Not proper, becauae the verb kade ia of a singular number, apd 
does not C^orreclly agr^e with its two nominatives, industry and frugal- 
ity fjK\uch ire connected by and, aad taken conjointly But,accorttinK 
to Rule llthf '< When a verb has two or more nommatives connected 
by and, ii must agree with theqa in (he plural number." Therefore, 
leodi should be lead ; thus, Industry and frugaliiy lead to wealth*] 

Temperance and exercise preserves hoaltli. 

My love and affection towards thee, reniains unaltered. 

Wealth, honour, and happiness, forsaiies the indolent 

My flesh and my heart faileth. 

In all his works, there is sprightlihess and vigour. 

UNDER RULE Xll. 

Tgnontnce or ne^ieence have caused this mistake. 

SNot proper, because tne verb Kemt rauud is of the plural bumbcr, 
! does not eorreetly «(^ee with its two nominatives, tfnoratice and 



.inauvea connecieo oy or or nor^ ii musi aitree wnn inem in me singular 
number.*^ Therefore. Imne ctaued should he ktu caueed ; thus, Igno- 
raace or negligence has catfeed this mistake.] 

No axe jp hammer have ever awakened an echo here. 

What tW heart or imagination dictate, flows readily. 

Neither authority nor analogy support thy opinion. 

Either ability or inclination were wanting. 

He eomes — nor want nor cold his course delay. 
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UNDER RULE XIII. 

They would neither go, in, nor sufifered others to enter. 

[N»l proper, bectnufr the terh nifftred, which it m the indicati^^ 
mood, ia coDitecled, without repvlition of th« nominative, to rvOtUd go, 
which ifl in th« potentied mood. But, according to RuU 18(h, '* When 
▼erbs arc connected by a conjunction, ih^y must either acrce in mood, 
tenie, and form, or hate separate uominatives expressed* Therefore, 
ruffrrtd should be wurdd tufftr ; (^aaould uiMlerstood ;) ihns, They would 
neither go in, uc* tufftr others to enter. ] 

Does not he waste his time, and neglects his lessons f 
Did not she send, and gave you this information f 
Their honours are departing and conre to an end. 
He had retired to his farm, and appeared to be happy there. 
He was elected to the office, but would not serve. 

UNDER RULE XX. 

She I shall more readily forgive. 

SNot proper, because the pionoua *kt is in the nomtoatiTe case, and 
^ he object of the aclive-transitive verb tkoJl forgiv* But, according 
to Rule iOlh, ^ A,cliTe-lran8itive Tcrbs, and their imperfect and com- 

Eouud participles, gnvern the objective case." Therefore, »ht should 
e her } thus, Htj 1 ohall moi e readilj forgive ] 
Thou only have I chosen. 
Who shall we send on this errand ? 
My father allowed my brother and I to accompany him. 
He that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 
Who should I meet but my old friend ! 

UNDER RULE XXI. 

We did not know that it was him, 

[Not propel , because the pronoun kirn, which follows the neuter retb 
1MM, is in the objective case, and does not agree with the pronoun if, 
which precedes the verb, in the nominative ; both words referring to 
the same thing. But, according to Rule 21s(, "■ Active^ intransitive pas- 
sire, and neuter verbs, take the same case after as before t^m, when 
both words refer (o the same thing.** Therefore, him should be ht ,- 
thus, We did ni)t know that it was Ac] 

We thought it was thee. 

I would act the same part, if I were him. 

It could not have been her. 

It is not me that he is angry with. 

They believed it to be I 

UNDER RULE XXII. 

It rests with thou and me todecide. 

iNot proper, because the pronoun (tou is in the' nominative case, 
is governed by the prepositionmfA. But. accordinc to Rule 38d, 
<* Prepositions govern the objective case." Tlierefure, tMu diould be 
tku i thus, It rests with thu and me to decide.]. 
Let that remain a secret between you and I. 
I lent the book to some one. I know not who. 
. Let no quarrel occur among ye. 
Who did he inquire for ? Thoot 
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17NDBR RULB XXIII. 

Oaght these things be tolerated f 

[Not proper, became the infinitiTe be loUratedj is not preceded bj 
(be prepofkion tn, BHt, acording to Rule 23d, " The prepositroa to 
KOTenis the infinitive mood, and cooamonly connects it to a finite verb.*' 
To ihoidd be inierted } tbuk Ought these things lo be tolerated f] 

Please excuse my son's abisence. 

Cause every man go out from me. 

Forbid them enter the garden. 

Do you not perceive it move ? 

Allow others discover your merit 

He was seen go in at that gate. 

UNDER BULK XXIV, 

They need not to call upon her. 

'Not proper, because the prerwMition to is inserted before caZ/, which 

lows the active verb netd. But, according to Rule 34th, ^The ac- 
tive verbs hid^ dar^ful^ hear, Uty moire, need, see, and their parlici- 
j^tes, take the infinitive after then, without the preposition to,^ Tfaerc'^ 
lore; to should be omitted; thus i hey o*^d not call upon her.] 

I felt a chilling sensation t6 creep over me. 

I have heard him to mention the subject. 

Bid the boys to come in immediately. 

J dare to say he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise to be made. 

UNDSR RULB XXV. 

Him havine ended hisdiscourse, the assembly dispersed. 

fNot proper, because the pronoun Atm, whose case depends on no 
other word, is in the objective case. But, according to Rule 26ih, ** A 
noun or pronoun is put absolute in the nominative, when its case de- 
pends on no other word.^ Ther6fore, Atm should be Ac ; thus, He hav- 
ing ended his discoorse, the assembly dispersed.] 

Me being young, they deceived me. 

Theni refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

The cnild is lost { and me, whither shall I go f 

Arise, and gird thyself, O thee that sleepest ! 

UNDBR RULE XXVI. 

He will not be pardoned, unless he repents. 

[Not proper, became the verb rtpefUs, which is us^ to express a fu- 
ture contingency, is in the indicative mood. But, according to Rule 26(h, 
** A future cotaUnecncy is best expressed by a verb in the subjunctive, 
present.** Therefure, r^ifents should be r^jfent} thus, He will not be 
pardoned unless he r^ettf .] 

I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rains. 

If thou feltest as I do, we should soon decide. 

I knew thou wertnot slow to hear. 

Let him take heed lest he falls. 

If thou castest me off, I^shali be miserable. 

I believed, whatever was the issue, all would be wellr 

If he was aa impostor, he must have been detected. 

Tax BKB^ 
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